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The Twentieth Century: Sept. 1959 


To Our Readers 


This is the season of travel and you will not be surprised to 
find accounts by correspondents from Europe travelling to 
Asia and — in fair return — a traveller from Asia giving us 
some of his impressions in Britain. We feel none of you will 
dismiss travel articles as entirely superficial. If you should feel 
tempted to think in such a way, we ask you to meditate on 
G. F. Hudson’s reflections on Japanese religion in this month’s 
Month. 


Our two leading articles also ventilate major subjects of the 
day. The first is on the question of Britain’s attitude to ‘Euro- 
pean Union’. In continental Europe this subject has been at 
the centre of debate and of news for a long time; and should 
the closer association between the major industrial powers 
other than Britain mature, we may find ourselves confronted 
with little short of a revolution in the Western outlook. Our 
second leading article, by John Wren Lewis, discusses the 
perennial issue of religion and science. We shall welcome 


comments on both these questions. 
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Britain’s Failure in Europe 


Roy Pryce 


Britain’s miscalculations in Europe, our relations with the 

rest of the continent have never been regarded in this 
country as of major importance to us. As a maritime power we 
have been much more deeply concerned with our relations 
with countries in other parts of the world. In the past this was 
a defensible policy. But since the war it has resulted in a rapid 
and absolute decline in our prestige and power on the other 
side of the Channel. We, have now reached the point of no 
return. The leadership of Western Europe has been thrown 
away and, as a result of our folly, our position in the world 
as a whole has been seriously weakened. 

The importance of this failure in Europe has so far been 
conveniently ignored in this country. This is in part due to 
self-deception; in part to our sheer inability to grasp the 
issues at stake. The Government and the Opposition have 
conspired together to obscure them. For the past two or three 
years they have talked as though our only interest was in 
greater trade with our European neighbours. As a result the 
long wrangle about the Free Trade Area appeared to the 
public as an obscure argument concerned exclusively with 
tariffs, quotas, distortions of trade, and so on — matters of 
interest only to economists and the more sophisticated business- 
men. Only when the negotiations ended in failure at the end 
of last year did it emerge that something more might have 
been at stake. But even then, the political implications were 
not fully appreciated. And to-day, now that the Government 
seems assured of the success of new negotiations which have 
been taking place at Stockholm, such fears as were expressed 
seem to have been put to rest. A strange and ominous calm 
has once again returned. 

All this has to be seen against the background of our relations 
with the continental powers since the end of the war. It wag 
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then that Britain enjoyed immense prestige across the Channel. 
All the countries in Western Europe which had suffered from 
the war were anxious to lay the foundations for a new and 
more United Europe — one from which the divisions of 
the past could be banished. They looked to Britain for a lead. 
In Churchill’s speeches in favour of a united Europe they 
saw the promise of this. And even when the policy of the 
Labour Party in power failed to match the promise held out 
by the Conservative Party leaders, they continued to hope 
that the cautious approach adopted in the negotiations for 
the Brussels Treaty, the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation (O EEC) and the Council of Europe might 
eventually lead to better things. 

By 1950, however, the French had grown tired of waiting. 
It was then that they decided to take the initiative themselves. 
This took the form of a suggestion for a radically new approach: 
the Schuman Plan proposed both a common market as a 
solution for Europe’s economic problems, and a new political 
framework which might eventually lead to a United States of 
Europe. Although the French confined their proposals to one 
single major sector of the economy in an attempt to meet the 
known British desire for a limited ‘functional approach’, the 
United Kingdom Government recoiled in horror. The pos- 
sibility of some ‘surrender of sovereignty’ in the cause of a 
more united Europe was in their view too much to ask. The 
six countries, who, on the contrary, believed that such a 
sacrifice was necessary were left to go it alone. _ 

To-day this incident appears clearly as a major turning 
point in our relations with the rest of the continent. Britain 
itself had already proved unwilling to give a sufficient lead 
in building a new Europe; now for the first time she turned 
down an invitation to take full part in an initiative taken on 
the other side of the Channel. 

This, unhappily, was to set the pattern for the future. It 
was not affected by the return to office in 1951 of the Conser- 
vative Party. It was they who rejected in 1952 an invitation 
by M. Jean Monnet, the newly-elected first President of the 
High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community 
(E CSC), to negotiate a close and far-reaching form of asso- 
ciation with the new Community: They settled instead for a 
very loose agreement which the Government was careful to 
point out committed this country to nothing. Again, in 1954 
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the same Government refused the appeal of M. Mendés- 
France, then French Prime Minister, to join the proposed 
European Defence Community. This refusal was sufficient to 
sink it. Afterwards Sir Anthony Eden scurried about the capitals 
of Europe and stuck the more acceptable parts of the defunct 
Community together in Western European Union, of which 
Britain became a part. At that point it seemed that the United 
Kingdom had regained the initiative. 

Later that year, however, the Six tried again. Meeting at 
Messina in early June they decided to explore the possibilities 
of a further integration of their economies by the establishment 
of a general common market. Again it was on French insistence 
that the British were invited to join in their discussions. And 
again it was the British who drew back when it became clear 
that far-reaching and binding commitments would be called 
for. 

This time the Six were to succeed without Britain. And 
this time their creation of the European Economic Com- 
munity (Common Market) promised to be a much more 
serious matter for our own economic interests than that of the 
E CSC some years earlier. Both facts however again passed 
largely unnoticed in Britain. 

Only belatedly the United Kingdom Government realized 
that the Six meant business. It is still not entirely clear whether 
the course they took assumed (as the majority of opinion in 
this country at that time still assumed) that the Six would 
again fail, or that they had admitted the possibility of success. 
At all events, the proposals they put forward for a Free Trade 
Area seemed admirably designed to restore the British position 
in either eventuality. Advanced at a time when the negotia- 
tions for the Rome Treaty were still far from concluded, they 
envisaged a form of economic association for the countries of 
the O E EC which had already been rejected by the Six as a 
solution for their own problems. Nevertheless, the idea of a 
wide Free Trade area had been mooted in the Spaak report 
itself as a possible means of linking the Common Market with 
the other eleven O E E C countries and all its members agreed 
in July 1956 to set up a working party to examine this possi- 
bility. 

Serious negotiations did not begin, however, until after 
the Six had signed the Rome Treaty setting up the European 
Economic Community. Britain, whose support for a Free Trade 
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area marked a considerable advance on her previous policy, then 
badly miscalculated the mood of the Six when they gathered 
with the other eleven at Paris under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
Maudling. Britain was not now bargaining with a dispirited 
set of countries who had failed to agree among themselves, but 
with six members of a new Community confident that they had 
found a new and successful method to solve their economic 
problems. The result of this psychological error, combined with 
serious mismanagement of the negotiations themselves, resulted 
eventually — in November 1958 — in the failure of the British 
initiative. 

The price of failure has been British abandonment of any 
further attempt to contain the Six directly. We have now had 
to seek refuge with a motley collection of largely peripheral 
countries in the proposed ‘Outer Seven’ Free Trade Associa- 
tion. Even the name is significant. We are now, even in our 
own mind, one of a number of ‘outsiders’; no longer on the 
inside of Europe. We have thrown away - recklessly and 
thoughtlessly — in peacetime all the advantages which we 
gained, at so much cost to ourselves, during the war. 

This is the situation we now face. In part it is the result of 
deliberate choice, in part of our inbred sense of superiority, 
in part sheer stupidity. It is difficult to disentangle the three; 
they add up to a massive and sustained misjudgement not only 
about our own part in the post-war world, but also the ability 
of our neighbours across the Channel to adapt themselves to 
their own changed circumstances. 

When one examines the reasons that have been advanced 
time and again against full British participation in the work 
of economic integration they read like a tame list of ill-con- 
sidered excuses, coated over by only a thin film of spurious 
rationality. The first of these - and the major premise which 
has dictated the policy of both major political parties — is that 
Britain is a world power, and cannot therefore become too 
closely involved in purely European affairs. Now no one in 
his right mind would wish to deny that the first part of this 
statement is true; evidently our relationship with the other 
countries of the Commonwealth and our heavy reliance on 
trade with non-European countries is, and is likely to remain, 
a fundamental fact of our national life. What is not clear, 
however, is the validity of the conclusion drawn from this 
set of facts. Most people in this country regard it as an article 
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of faith; but it is a belief, not a matter of logic. It is, of course, 
a belief which is deeply embedded in the national mind - 
and it has been one of the cardinal points of our foreign 


policy for centuries. It was a particularly powerful concept 
last century. 


The abstention of England from any unnecessary inter- 
ference in the affairs of Europe [said Disraeli], is the conse- 
quence not of her decline in power, but of her increased 
strength. England is no longer a mere European Power. 
She is the metropolis of a great maritime Empire, extending 
to the boundaries of the furthest ocean. 


This fear of becoming ‘a mere European Power’ has been 
very much with us since the war. The more Britain has 
abandoned her commitments in other parts of the world - 
and the area of red on the map has shrunk very rapidly in 
the past fourteen years — the more strongly we have reacted 
against the danger of becoming a purely European power. 

Our fears on this score have been greatly overrated. It is 
symptomatic of our defensive state of mind that we have not 
been able to think clearly about how to tackle the problem. 
We have assumed, without questioning, the present truth of 
Disraeli’s argument that close association with other European 
powers would be a sign of weakness and an abdication of our 
position in the world. For my own part I cannot see why this 
should be so. On the contrary, it could have been the way to 
reinforce our position in the world. In the years immediately 
after the end of the war we could — had we so wished — easily 
and painlessly have taken the lead in Western Europe, secured 
a strong economic position for ourselves in a freer European 
trading system, and helped Europe to solve its own major 
political problems. As the economy of practically the whole of 
Western Europe itself depends on a world-wide network of 
trading relationships, it is difficult to see how closer association 
of this sort would have narrowed our own horizons, or 
diverted our attention from the Commonwealth. 

Nevertheless, fear, suspicion and pride won the day. Con- 
sequently it is still believed that ‘Britain is in Europe, but 
not of it’. (The phrase is taken from a Labour Party Discussion 
Pamphlet published in June this year.) The rest of the familiar 
excuses follow from this. The one which is advanced with the 
most passion, is that we cannot ‘surrender sovereignty’ in our 
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European relationships. The assumption is that we could not do 
this in any case, in the cause of Europe or of any other. This is 
palpably untrue as a statement of fact; our membership of the 
World Bank, of N A T O - even of OE E C itself — has in fact 
meant some considerable ‘surrender of sovereignty’. It has not 
been explicit, but it has been real none the less. We deceive our- 
selves if, when in the context of N A T O we assume the reality 
of interdependence, we fail to recognize that our continued 
membership of this body means a daily willingness to com- 
promise with its other members, to shape our policy within 
the framework of common agreement. And although the differ- 
ence between this and subscribing to the long-term, specific 
commitments undertaken by the Six in setting up their Com- 
munities is considerable, it is less absolute than British apolo- 
gists usually pretend. 

The almost pathological reactions to the word ‘supranational’ 
suggest that emotional spasms rather than cool analysis domi- 
nate British attitudes to this problem. Most commentators in 
this country were so little concerned with reality that they 
entirely failed to notice that the two European Communities 
set up in 1958 were much less ‘supranational’ than their Coal- 
Steel predecessor. And they have continued to talk about the 
‘rigidity’ of the Rome Treaty when even a casual reading of it 
shows that for the most part it is concerned with objectives, 
leaving methods to be worked out empirically. 

It has been repeatedly argued, however, that to subscribe 
to such far-reaching formal documents such as the Treaty of 
Rome would be in any case repugnant to British ways. ‘We do 
not believe in written constitutions’ is one way this is often put. 
Why, if this be true, we have spent so much time in devising 
written constitutions for our dependent territories is not very 
clear; perhaps it is because inferior peoples need them? But our 
objection may perhaps be the simple one that fundamentally 
we do not believe that continental countries keep to their 
promises; that the French agreement en principe really means 
no agreement at all when it comes to the point. But here all 
pretence at logical argument stops and prejudice takes its 
place. This is symptomatic of a basic difference in political 
attitudes — but not one, to my mind, that was so serious as to 
prevent us from arriving at firm agreements with our European 
neighbours had we so wished. After all, had there been a 
Free Trade Area Convention this would have been a mas- 
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sively complicated document — and we showed no signs of 
objecting to signing that. 

In short, the arguments that have been bandied about on 
this side of the Channel show a narrow defensive attitude on 
the part of the British based on emotion rather than reason. 
Both our major parties have fallen under its spell so com- 
pletely that their policies towards integration have been 
almost identical. The latest demonstration of this came at the 
end of the last session of Parliament when Mr Harold Wilson 
even tried to demonstrate that he had thought of the ‘Outer 
Seven’ first. But in fact the Labour Party has trailed miserably 
behind the Government since it returned to Opposition; 
devoid of any ideas of its own, more suspicious than the 
Tories of ‘the continentals’, and irrevocably wedded to the 
narrow view that only by concentrating economic power 
exclusively at Whitehall can the future prosperity of this 
country be assured. Its share in Britain’s failure in Europe 
is very great; it has proved far more nationalistic in attitude 
than the government. 

So where are we now? Full of hope, apparently. The 
official view — to which the Opposition also subscribes — is that 
the proposed Free Trade Association of the Outer Seven is a 
bridge towards an eventual wider agreement with the Six 
that will solve all our problems. Certainly the Government 
has had rapid success in its talks with the Scandinavians, the 
Austrians, Swiss and Portuguese. In all probability an 
Association will be set up in time to make, on July rst next, 
a cut of 20 per cent in the tariffs between its members at the 
same time that the Six make their second ro per cent cut in their 
own. The appearance is of two groups heading in the same 
direction. But the problem is this: are they on parallel lines 
that will never meet (except as an optical illusion) or heading 
towards some mutual rapprochment? 

The official thesis in Whitehall is that the creation of the 
Outer Association will promote an agreement between the 
two. It will, it is argued, simplify later negotiations because 
it will be technically much easier for the two to agree than it 
was for the original seventeen of the O E E C in the earlier 
Free Trade Area talks. Curiously enough, this argument is 
now being used by precisely those people who a few months 
ago were saying that agreement with the European Com- 
munity was almost impossible because the Six, in seeking a 
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common position, would arrive at such a delicate compromise 
that room for further manoeuvre would be severely limited. 
If this were true of the Six, it will presumably be true in turn 
of the Seven. In this case the prospects for agreement between 
two muscle-bound groups are not very promising. 

The tacit assumption of the Government appears to be, 
however, that the creation of the Outer Seven will dispose the 
Six to seek an agreement. The Germans, it is suggested, will 
begin to fear for the loss of their Swedish markets and put 
pressure on the French. At the same time the success of the 
proposed Association will demonstrate that a free trade arrange- 
ment can work, and so put to rest previous French fears on 
this score. 

Before examining these arguments, it is first important to 
note that the technical possibilities of an agreement between 
the two sides will be severely limited by the provisions of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). The 
only general exceptions which it allows to its general rule 
that any negotiated reduction of tariffs between its contracting 
parties must be offered to all other members (‘the most- 
favoured nation clause’) is in those cases where a total abolition 
of tariffs in a given area is undertaken as a means of arriving 
at a free trade area or customs union. Given that the British 
— not to mention the other countries of the Outer Seven — are 
most unlikely to be willing to form a customs union with the 
Six, the only other technical possibility would be some sort of 
Free Trade Area. The alternative — a mutual exchange of 
preferences — would require special approval on the part of 
the other members of GATT, and would run up against 
strong American opposition. 

British hopes continue to rest, therefore, on the feasibility 
of a general Free Trade agreement. On examination, the 
prospects for this appear remote and slender. While it is 
natural that the Government should not wish to disclose its 
hand until negotiations are under way, it is disturbing that 
there has not been the slightest hint of the sort of concessions 
it might be willing to make to overcome previous objections 
to this sort of arrangement. It is even more disturbing that its 
position during the Outer Seven negotiations has been — as 
some French commentators have been quick to note — a 
retreat on its attitude during the Paris talks. 

On the other side of the picture, British hopes that the Six 
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for their part will be more willing to reconsider such an 
arrangement in the future seem equally misplaced. We have 
already enough evidence to convince anyone who is not 
completely blind that, however much German commercial in- 
terests may favour the British proposals, Dr Adenauer puts 
his alliance with the French first. And even if he should leave 
the scene — as one day he must — there is no certain evidence 
that any of his successors would so radically alter the present 
basis of the Federal Republic’s policy as to endanger its close 
understanding with the French in favour of the uncertain 
British. Indeed, the longer the Community continues, the 
stronger the reasons will become for this alliance. 

In any case, it is the French who have to be convinced. 
There is nothing in the Outer Seven proposals to do this. And 
even if the growing strength of the French economy reduces 
the opposition from its protectionist-minded industrial circles 
to wider free trade, the French Government will need to be 
convinced of the positive political advantages of this before it 
shows any enthusiasm for it. At present it is difficult to see 
what these could be, for the inclusion of several neutrals in 
the Outer Seven will prevent any agreement with strong 
political overtones. 

A further factor that has to be borne in mind is that by the 
time the two sides are ready for new talks, both will be equally 
convinced of the course they have taken. The British will be 
only ready to negotiate once they have shown that a free trade 
can work; the Six only if they feel confident that their common 
market is itself a going concern. Already last year the Free 
Trade Area talks sometimes appeared to be a dialogue 
between the deaf; by the time they next meet both sides will 
have grown steadily deafer. 

For these many reasons, then, it could well be that we in 
this country are at present entertaining a set of ideas which 
will turn out to be an even greater deception than those we 
held during the 1956-58 period. Perhaps in the last analysis 
British hopes are based on the belief that, should negotiations 
again show signs of breaking down, the United States will 
step in on our side to prevent any further fragmentation of 
Western Europe. But it cannot be taken for granted that the 
Americans will favour our approach - which has already led 
to the virtual immobility of three post-war European in- 


stitutions (the Council of Europe, OEEC and WEU) - 
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rather than the more radical approach of the Six which bids 
fair to create a new and dynamic economy of 165 million 
people on the other side of the Channel. In any case, American 
intervention would make us even more in their debt than we 
are at present, and further reduce our room for manoeuvre 
in the world at large. 

In my own view, therefore, the present situation is deeply 
disturbing. The best we can hope for on the economic side is 
some more or less meagre trading agreement with the Six which 
might help to increase our intra-European trade, but which 
in any case could not stave off a growing challenge in markets 
in other parts of the world. Nor is it likely to be of the sort to 
inject into our economy those factors producing rapid growth 
which are so evident at present within the countries of the 
common market, or to attract back into this island that large 
amount of American capital now going into the countries 
across the Channel. 

At the same time the political leadership of Western 
Europe has already been lost. It has passed into the hands of 
the six Community powers, and to France in particular. This 
may or may not prove to be a good thing for Western Europe; 
it bodes ill for the future of the United Kingdom itself. It can 
be argued, of course, that as we have never sought that 
leadership we have not lost anything by not now having it. 
The reasons why we have never sought it, however, have all 
been based on the assumption that it was unnecessary — that 
Britain in the future, as in the past, would be faced by a 
divided and comparatively weak conglomeration of powers 
across the Channel. It would be rash to assume that this is an 
accurate description of the new Europe growing up round 
the Communities. It is true that at present there are many 
issues on which the Six do not agree among themselves; 
French policy in Algeria and its attitude to N A T O are two 
which stand out. But already on the question of Berlin and 
the attitude to be adopted in any negotiations with the Soviet 
Union on the future of Central Europe, France and Germany 
have found a common interest. It embarrassed us a great deal 
at Geneva, and may well continue to do so. 

In short, our previous miscalculations about the pos- 
sibilities of a Franco-German rapprochement should warn us 
against discounting the powerful factors which now point in 
the direction of its continuance and progressive reinforce- 
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ment. The problem we now face in Europe is quite unique: 
we have no experience of dealing with a united Europe 
(except one united temporarily by conquest) and it could 
prove to have some awkward implications. That is not to 
say that there is any reason to believe that the Community 
will deliberately adopt policies which are inimical to our 
interests. But it does mean that we shall have to revise radically 
our ideas about how we get along with Europe, and face the 
prospect of having to meet, in the councils of the Atlantic 
Alliance and elsewhere, a powerful group of nations which 
can claim to speak for a larger, and more important part, of 
Western Europe than we ourselves. 

At the same time we have to bear in mind that the Com- 
monwealth connection, on which we have come to count so 
heavily, will be subjected to powerful centrifugal forces in the 
coming years. The system of imperial preferences is crumbling 
away rapidly, and we cannot be at all certain that the political 
elements in the present ‘concert of convenience’ (as the 
Commonwealth has been described) will remain as strong as 
they are to-day. 

In my view, therefore, we can ill afford the fate that has 
befallen us in Europe. Our position even as a second-rate 
world power is not so secure that we can dismiss as a 
comparatively trivial and minor issue our loss of prestige and 
influence in Western Europe. It is understandable that our 
attention should be concentrated elsewhere — on our standing 
among the great powers, the future of our dependent terri- 
tories in Africa, and so on. But the challenge that Europe has 
presented to us is central to our whole future. Here was an 
area which sought our support, that was eager for our leader- 
ship. By throwing away so completely the new role that was 
offered to us we have gravely compromised our whole future. 
Unless we find rapidly in the world new sources of strength 
we stand in serious danger of sinking more quickly than we 
realize back into the position from which we started many 
centuries ago — a small island power of little consequence to 
any but ourselves. 











Does Science show 
us a Meaningless Universe? 


John Wren Lewis 


the universe to be meaningless leads a surprising number 

of people to-day to espouse systems of pseudo-science, 
about which I have already written in THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY.* It leads others to various forms of despair, or to 
a defiant humanism erected in the face of despair, like that 
so splendidly affirmed by Bertrand Russell in A Free Man’s 
Worship, or by H. J. Blackham’s plea for ‘the self-sufficiency 
of perishable things’. Yet it is surely highly paradoxical that 
science, which probably first arose when men looked up at the 
stars and caught the thrill of discovering order and regularity, 
should now be felt to reveal meaninglessness. I believe that if 
we can succeed in understanding the reason for this paradox 
we shall have achieved something very important indeed. 

To do so, however, it is essential that the problem should 
be properly grasped. Many discussions about the scientific 
picture of the world and its implications are conducted on an 
entirely false basis. It is often assumed that the great threat 
to any sense of meaning or purpose in the Universe is the 
mechanistic or materialistic view of things, epitomized by the 
famous remark of Henri Poincaré, when he was asked why 
his system of celestial mechanics made no mention of God as 
the Prime Mover — ‘I have no need of that hypothesis’. Because 
of this assumption, a good deal of intellectual effort is expended 
by people with religious convictions upon rebutting materialism, 
which in fact is not very difficult. There is an obvious answer 
to Poincaré’s remark, namely, that of course there is no need 
of the hypothesis of God, or of any other supra-mechanical 
notion, in giving a strictly scientific account of planetary 

* February, 1959. 
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motion, because scientific enquiry is a limited kind of enquiry, 
but the more the Universe is shown to be mechanically or 
mathematically ordered, the more clear it becomes, outside 
the strict limits of science, that there must be an Orderer. This 
argument, in various forms, is very commonly used by religious 
apologists to-day, but I believe it is based upon a complete 
misunderstanding of the nature of the challenge which science 
delivers to ideas of meaning and purpose. The real challenge 
does not come from mechanistic materialism at all, but rather 
from the growing importance in all fields of science of the idea 
of chance. 

This arises as a result of the development, during the latter 
half of the last century, of a new branch of mathematics called 
the calculus of probability, which shows that sufficiently 
large collections of entities will, in suitable circumstances, 
behave according to quite definite laws, when the behaviour 
of each individual entity is entirely random; the mere existence 
of large numbers is sufficient to ensure order in the aggregate. 
This calculus is now applied daily in the policy-making of 
insurance companies, whose financial success is impressive 
evidence of its correctness, and it is applied too by scientists 
in many different fields. For example, it is possible to predict 
the behaviour of gaseous materials when subjected to changes 
of pressure or temperature, by assuming that they consist of 
very large numbers of small particles flying about and colliding 
entirely at random, and calculating the large-scale effects 
these random motions would produce. 

It was some time before the importance of this development 
dawned on philosophers and theologians; it needed the even 
more impressive calculations of the quantum theory in the 
early years of the present century to drive the point home. So 
long as the so-called ‘laws of large numbers’ were connected 
only with events like the tossing of coins or the motions of 
gas molecules, they were thought to rest upon the idea of chance 
only as an expression of human ignorance; after all, the 
behaviour of an individual coin or gas molecule can be des- 
cribed by exact laws if it is studied in detail, or so it was 
assumed until the quantum theory came along. In fact, however, 
this consideration is quite irrelevant. 

The so-called explanation of the motion of an individual 
coin or gas molecule, or even of an individual person’s health, 
is only a set of abstract descriptive statements based on the 
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assumed truth of certain simpler laws. It does not in the 
least follow, because we can produce such explanations, that 
the behaviour of an assembly of such entities is itself really 
determined by those same laws, or similar ones, if only we 
had enough basic information to apply them. On the contrary, 
the real implication of our ability to describe the behaviour 
of large collections with such accuracy in terms of the laws of 
large numbers is precisely that, whatever may be said about 
the behaviour of individual elements considered in isolation, 
the total interaction of the elements cannot be said to be deter- 
mined in this way; somewhere, either in the interaction of 
the elements or possibly only in the way they happen to be 
aggregated, real randomness must be involved in the system 
— else the behaviour of the whole assemblage would not be 
predictable by the laws of chance alone — it would show what 
the statisticians call ‘bias’. 

This was what the more radical considerations of the quantum 
theory made scientists recognize, and I do not think theolo- 
gians who have considered this issue have recognized its full 
gravity. They have mostly been content to try to argue that 
even if we don’t know exactly how an electron is going to jump 
from one atomic orbit to another, God does — but that begs the 
question completely. For the whole point of the so-called 
‘laws of chance’ governing collections of random events is 
that they presuppose that there is no order whatever in the 
individual events; that being so, just what does the statement 
that they are under God’s control mean? 

I believe this challenge must be faced fully and squarely, 
and if it is faced I think one conclusion is inescapable: it is 
utterly impossible to base religious belief of any sort upon the 
idea of order or pattern in the natural world. But having 
acknowledged that, I do not think it in the least follows that 
religious belief must be abandoned. On the contrary, if the 
greatest writings of any of the main religious traditions of the 
world are examined it will be discovered that the writers were 
often at pains to assert that religious belief should not be re- 
garded as based on the existence of order or pattern in the 
natural world. The classical assertion of this in the Christian 
tradition is St Gregory of Nyssa’s declaration that the Christian 
should not try to see God in nature, but should rather try 
to see nature in God. 

I believe in fact that science has by its own process of 
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advance forced upon us something that many of the world’s 
greatest religious personalities have always sought to urge, 
namely, that the quest for meaning in life is diverted down a 
false path as soon as men start looking up at the stars, or out 
into the natural world. To ask ‘What does it all mean?’ in 
this context is to ask a false question, and any positive answers 
arrived at along this line are for that reason delusions. In the 
jargon of modern psychology we might say that ideas of God 
or Creative Powers arrived at in this way are simply pro- 
jections of our own unconscious fantasies; the prophets of the 
great religions used rather stronger language and called them 
superstitions or idolatries. 

The reason they took this view was that they believed we 
ordinarily see nature quite wrongly. The idea of the Universe as a 
very large place — or, in more technical language, a spatio- 
temporal system in which the earth takes its place amongst 
the other stars and people take their places upon the earth — 
is not, as we are apt to think, a straightforward description of 
what we know of the Universe in experience. On the contrary, 
we do not actually know the world in this way at all. What we 
actually know, in experience, is a personal world, a world of 
persons in relationship with one another; all our knowledge 
of material objects is in experience contained within, and shot 
through by, our interpersonal knowledge, as psycho-analysis 
reminds us again and again when it shows us the primitive 
perceptions of objects we have long forgotten, and reveals that 
in these primitive perceptions the objects were always seen 
in terms of our basic personal relationships. 

The idea of the world as first and foremost a system of 
material objects in space and time is an abstraction from 
what we really know, and when the great religions describe 
mankind as fallen into illusion it is because men and women 
everywhere have come, for most of their lives, to mistake this 
abstraction for reality itself; as the psycho-analytic revelations 
show, large parts of what we know, all the personal references 
of the material world around us, are actually repressed out 
of consciousness for most of the time. Clearly, if any meaning 
is found in the world as we ordinarily imagine it, it must 
inevitably be a false meaning; the pattern or purpose discerned 
can only be the pattern and purpose of the activity of abstrac- 
tion which causes us to see the world in this distorted illusory 
way. That is why the great religions have frequently held that 
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if there is a Prince of ‘this world’, He is the very devil, the 
arch-deceiver. 

The essential condition of finding any true meaning in the 
Universe is a radical change of outlook (the word trans- 
lated as ‘repentance’ in our English Bible means literally 
‘change of mind’) in which the ordinary world is almost 
literally turned upside down, or inside out, and we come to 
recognize the truth of the ancient Jewish saying, ‘everything 
is man’. The stars and galaxies, with all their vast distances, 
are in reality as much a part of the world of interpersonal 
relationships as are the vast numbers of molecules of air that 
we now know to be involved in conveying speech from one 
person to another. Now when we do see the Universe in its 
proper perspective like this, the word ‘creation’ takes on an 
entirely new meaning. It no longer has to do with making a 
hypothesis about quasi-personal ‘powers’, or a single Master- 
mind, working the vast machine from behind the scenes. In 
the human universe, creation is not a hypothesis but a fact 
of experience; we are all of us being created, all the time, by 
our encounters with one another, as existentialist philosophy 
and social psychology join in emphasizing again and again. 

The idea that any person exists as a person, an individual 
‘I’, simply by virtue of his separate physical existence, is an 
illusion. Personality is not that sort of thing, and to live as if 
it were is to cease to be a person altogether (“He that saveth 
his life shall lose it’). A person becomes an ‘I’ precisely in so 
far as he does not assert his egotistical independence, but goes 
out of himself into fully personal relationship with others; 
as Professor Buber puts it, “The J emerges out of the J-Thou’. 
Each of us in fact is being continuously created in and through 
our personal interrelationship — yet personal individuality 
is for all that not simply ‘the product of social influence’, as 
certain schools of American psychology have assumed. On 
the contrary, the self which is created in one personal relation- 
ship is in an important sense the same self as that which 
emerges from each other relationship which that person has, 
and in any one relationship the act of creation is far more than 
a process of mutual education. 

What happens seems to be that personal relationships are 
the scene of a creative process initiated from between the 
persons involved, and it seems too as if, for all the vital dif- 
ferences between one personal relationship and another, there 
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is involved in all a ‘universal constant’ which is more than a 
mere similarity. Common speech expresses this fact when it 
employs phrases suggesting that love is something more than 
a feeling, more than an act of benevolence, more even than a 
kind of relationship which individuals make by coming 
together in a certain way. Phrases like ‘falling in love’ and 
‘love will find a way’ express, as great poets have also done in 
more exalted phrases, the fact that love is experienced as a 
single, universal creative Being which exists prior to our 
discovery of it and actually makes us as we open ourselves to it. 

This, I believe, is the great truth which all the major 
religions of the world have been concerned to assert. In terms 
of such an understanding, all the great traditional doctrines 
of religion will be found to ‘come alive’ in a way which is 
quite startling to a generation brought up on the assumption 
that they are metaphysical statements about hypothetical 
realities ‘behind’ or ‘beyond’ the physical world. They are 
seen to be truths directly descriptive of experience, with immediate 
first-hand relevance to the problem of living. 

The doctrine of the Fatherhood of God, for example, is not 
a proposal that we should imagine the ‘Master-mind behind 
the scenes’ as a sort of super-human father; the logical 
philosophers are quite right, in my view, to dismiss such a 
proposal as meaningless, and when they do so they are giving 
articulate reason to what a great many ordinary people to-day 
feel in their bones about religious assertions generally, that 
however plausible they are made to sound by the use of 
metaphysical argumentation, somehow they don’t seem to 
mean anything. I would go further, and say that the people 
who try to defend ‘metaphysical’ doctrines in this sense, and 
make them mean something, are quite correctly diagnosed by 
Freud as defending an illusion upon which they can build a 
fantasy-life to escape from the full impact of their actual ex- 
perience of personal relationships. This is another way in 
which I believe science, or movements that derive from 
science, are exposing the thing that passes for religion in the 
modern world as really superstition — for when the prophets 
denounced superstition, they did so precisely on the ground 
that the religion of illusion enabled men and women to dodge 
the responsibilities of actual experienced relationships, which 
they believed included the experience of the only true God. 

In relation to the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God, 
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Jesus specifically told the Pharisees that the Father they spoke 
of, and told people they ought to believe in and obey, was not 
the Father he spoke of at all, and the effect of what they did, 
he stated quite firmly, was actually to turn people away from 
finding the true Father. The real reference of the doctrine of 
the Fatherhood of God is almost exactly the opposite of that 
which is suggested by ‘metaphysical’ reasoning; it tells us 
that in our experience of the creative activity of Love we have 
knowledge of a primary Fatherhood which is more funda- 
mental for us as persons than that exercised by any biological 
father. As St Paul put it, all fatherhood in heaven and earth 
is named after the fatherhood of God, not vice versa — and 
this, I repeat, is a fact of experience, so that when religion 
asserts the doctrine of God’s Fatherhood it invites us to dis- 
cover the fact in experience. One result of such a discovery 
is that most actual human fatherhood is found wanting — yet 
at the same time the practical way towards true human 
fatherhood is revealed. It comes through making biological 
fatherhood embody or show forth the one true Fatherhood 
— which means, quite practically, that a biological father is a 
truly human father precisely in so far as his relationships, 
both with his children and with other adults, are truly personal 
and not merely based upon his functional, biological role 
in the family. 

In a similar way all the other major doctrines of religion 
can be found, once their proper reference is recognized, to be 
immediately applicable to the practical problems of living 
— not at ‘second hand’, as descriptions of abstract ‘laws’ 
which a postulated Creator behind the scenes has laid down 
for human conduct, nor even as mythological formulations of 
occult realities with which people are supposed to ‘identify’ 
themselves ritually or mystically, but at first hand, as direct 
descriptions of the substantial reality of experienced relation- 
ship.* Such doctrines give clear and ample answers to the 
quest for meaning in the Universe, but the meaning with 
which they are concerned is one that has to be immediately 
apprehended in active living, prior to reflective analysis; it 
cannot be uncovered by reflective analysis. This is the real 


* I have attempted to work this idea out fully, particularly in relation 
to the Christian doctrines of the Trinity, the Fall and the Resurrection, 
in Return to the Roots (Modern Churchmen’s Union, 1s. 6d.) and in ‘The 
Continuous Fall’ in the Hibbert Journal of July, 1956. 
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answer to the question of whether science shows us a mean- 
ingless Universe or not, for science is a form of reflective 
analysis; experiment is vital to it, but experimental results 
do not constitute scientific knowledge apart from theoretical 
interpretation. 

Science consequently cannot show us that the Universe is 
either meaningful or meaningless; what it does is to expose the 
true character, ‘meaning-wise’, of the basic assumptions about the 
nature of the Universe in terms in which the scientific analysis is being 
carried out. That is what is happening when psychology reaches 
the conclusion that the idea of self-contained individuality, 
which we ordinarily take for granted, appears to be a delusion, 
or again, that consciousness, which we ordinarily take for 
granted as a self-consistent state, is only a throw-up of some- 
thing else which, for want of a better word, is called ‘the 
Unconscious’. The pursuit of scientific experiment and 
analysis shows that the world conceived as one in which self- 
contained individual consciousnesses interact is a world 
without meaning. The same thing happened when biology, 
under Darwin’s leadership, reached the conclusion that the 
hierarchically ordered species which we ordinarily assume 
constitute ‘nature’ are only products of the struggle for 
existence amongst random variations. Here, the pursuit of 
science showed that the world conceived as a scheme of 
evolving organic creativity is really a meaningless world. 
This way of conceiving the world has often been held to be 
the basis of religious belief, but that sort of belief is now 
exposed as fantasy, along with the sort of religion that imagines 
the world as the sphere of action of a Divinity or divinities 
conceived in terms of individual Mind or Consciousness, as 
well as the sort of religion which sees the order of the physical 
world as the result of some Grand Design. 

There is a logical connection between all three of these 
common conceptions (the notion of a material system spread 
out in space and time, the notion of a hierarchically ordered 
scheme of organic creativity and the idea of individual 
monadic consciousness). All of them are based on the sort of 
abstractions that arise when the individual withdraws from 
participation in personal relationship and takes up a purely 
manipulative attitude to the ‘other’ beyond himself — sub- 
stituting an J/-it attitude for an J-Thou attitude, to use the 
terms made common by Professor Buber. It is in manipulating 
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things that we conceive of them as purely material (that, 
after all, is what ‘material’ means, material for manipulation, 
having no intrinsic values in itself); it is when we are engaged 
in manipulation that we regard our relations with one another 
as a matter of developing organic functional co-operation in a 
general ‘environment’; and it is when we see ourselves and 
each other in this light that we think of ourselves as self- 
contained individuals standing ‘over against’ what is beyond 
ourselves. 

There is nothing wrong with manipulation as a partial 
aspect of the total business of living — but if it becomes the 
business of living, or the main part of it, then life itself becomes 
impersonal, literally inhuman — and in terms of a genuine 
theological understanding, the individual has shut himself away from 
God, from the creative Source of his being. Now this is precisely 
what religion refers to as ‘sin’, and the doctrine of Original 
or Universal sin simply expresses the fact that most human 
beings do, as a matter of fact, do this for most of their lives. 
Consequently all the principal features of our ordinary 
world-pictures are direct expressions of the sinfulness of our 
ordinary lives, and the kinds of religious belief which in the 
past — and often still in the present — are based on one or 
other aspect of that world-picture, serve simply to consecrate 
in the name of God or ‘meaning’ those very attitudes to live 
and ways of behaving which deny God and lead to mean- 
inglessness. I do not think Blake was exaggerating when he 
said the Church of his day was ‘worshipping Satan under the 
name of God’. That is exactly what we do if we try to see God 
in nature, as we ordinarily imagine nature. 

But there is another possibility, as St Gregory’s injunction 
suggests. We can try to see nature in God. In other words, 
we can try to reorganize our conceptions of the Universe in 
conscious recognition of the fact that it is a Universe of persons- 
being-continuously-created-by-Love. There are of course 
times when we do quite spontaneously see the world like this, 
namely, those times when Love breaks in upon our self- 
enclosed personalities and draws us ‘out of ourselves’ into 
some relationship willy-nilly. On such occasions, the occasions 
when we are forced to speak of ‘falling in love’ with someone, 
then ‘the whole world lives in his light’, as Professor Buber 
puts it. Organized religious belief might almost be defined 
as the attempt to take our perceptions of the world on 
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occasions like this seriously instead of dismissing them as 
romantic illusion, as the ordinary habits of the world incline 
us to do. 

Now this does not involve trying to change the content of 
scientific analyses at all — the exponents of pseudo-science have 
got their logic muddled here, as I argued in my earlier article. 
What it does involve is casting the ordinary scientific analyses 
into quite different forms, and I believe the result of doing 
this is to make good religious sense out of the very discoveries 
that at present appear to make nonsense. This is, of course, 
another story, which I can do no more than attempt to sum- 
marize here in the barest fashion. In general terms, the effect 
of this sort of revaluation is to reveal many apparently 
paradoxical things that modern science appears to have 
discovered as being in reality amongst the things that science 
should properly presuppose. 

In the field of psychological science, for example, if human 
behaviour is studied acknowledging from the start that human 
personality is both that-which-is-continuously-created-by- 
personal-relationship, and at the same time that-which-has- 
shut-itself-off-from-its-own Source, it will also be obvious 
from the start that individual consciousness is a product of 
something beyond itself which is outside consciousness and 
is also ‘collective’, in that it is ‘between man and man’ every- 
where. Moreover, inasmuch as men turn in upon themselves 
and away from the Source of their being by taking up pre- 
dominantly J-it attitudes, we shall expect to find that the 
individual consciousness is abstracted from many of the 
individual’s own bodily functions, since the J-it attitude 
involves regarding one’s body as itself an object of mani- 
pulation — so that the manifestations of the ‘collective un- 
conscious’ to consciousness are likely to be found muddled 
up with other manifestations deriving from a more ‘personal 
unconsciousness’ consisting of unacknowledged physical drives. 
On the basis of this sort of understanding, all sorts of puzzles 
and paradoxes in contemporary psychological theory may be 
resolved; in particular, it becomes obvious that the connection 
between individual health (integration) and the existence of 
forgiveness in society is not accidental but essential. 

Equally, if the scientific investigation of physical processes, 
animate or inanimate, is carried out presupposing that the 
material order is that-in-terms-of-which-persons-communicate- 
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as-they-are-created-by-Love, it will be obvious from the start 
that its structure cannot be fully determinate; the very essence 
of personal action is free creativeness, and this fact is bound to 
reflect itself in a high degree of indeterminacy in every pattern 
of material existence which is abstracted from its inter- 
personal situation and studied in its own right. It is also clear 
just why it has proved so fruitful in modern science to discuss 
the behaviour of physical structures, animate and inanimate, 
in terms of the laws of communication. The discipline known as 
communication theory, which arose during the last war from 
the efforts of telecommunication engineers to establish general 
logical and calculative principles governing all communication- 
processes, now bids fair to provide the central organizing 
concepts for such diverse disciplines as relativity physics, 
brain physiology and animal ecology, and in terms of the 
religious view of the world the significance is immediately 
apparent, namely, that the ultimate nature of matter is ‘the 
substance of communication’. Finally, it is also possible, in 
terms of this view, to see an entirely new significance in the 
various discoveries of modern physiology which show how 
the proper functioning of the human body may well depend 
upon the ‘psychological health’ of the individual — which in 
the end of the day means the extent of his participation in 
love-relationships. It seems to me quite possible, in the light 
of these discoveries, to believe in the specific claim of the 
Christian religion that a man who lived fully in love-relation- 
ships with his friends should have been raised bodily from the 
dead by Love on the third day. 
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Anglo-Saxon Platitudes 
Gamini Salgado 


HE girl with the brown hair looked across the Lyons 
Corner House table at the young man sitting opposite her. 
‘Do you dance?’ she asked him. 

‘No,’ replied the brown-skinned young man with the long, 
black hair, ‘not ballroom dancing’ — trying, though perhaps not 
very deliberately, to convey the impression of being an adept at 
Bharatha Natyam or some other aspect of oriental dance. The 
effect of this fairly simple negation was as gratifying as it was 
unexpected. The girl who, a few minutes ago, had been talking 
sensibly and matter-of-factly, seemed to undergo a physical 
transformation. He could hear her rapturous intake of breath, 
and into her eyes there came a light that never shone on land or 
sea. ‘Oh,’ she said breathlessly, ‘I expect you know all about 
oriental dancing!’ The young man smiled apologetically, as if 
modesty forbade him to acknowledge that this was no more 
than the truth. 

When he was a child he had once seen Ram Gopal in Co- 
lombo, a long time ago. He had also witnessed a ‘Peacock 
Dance’ done by a classmate of his sister at their school concert 
(‘variety entertainment’). That completed his first-hand ac- 
quaintance with oriental dancing, unless you counted a hand- 
ful of South Indian films where the dancing consisted of 
wriggling the pelvis and ogling the camera in a fashion which 
would lead to immediate arrest if practised in the street. 

‘Oh, but how wonderful! Tell me, is it true that every single 
gesture is supposed to represent something?’ ‘Quite true,’ he 
affirmed. That at least he had heard. ‘Do you know the signifi- 
cance of all the gestures ?’ ‘Not all of them. There are hundreds 
of them, you know . . . Thousands,’ he corrected after a pause. 
Thousands seemed safe enough. ‘Fancy. I expect traipsing 
round a ballroom doing the old quick-quick-slow will seem 
pretty tame to you after that.’ He smiled again, deprecatingly 
he hoped. After all, there seemed no reason on earth why any- 
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one should ever find out that he was constitutionally incapable 
of telling quick-quick-slow from slow-slow-quick. He was 
double-jointed in his fingers; he coiled and uncoiled them 
slowly, rolling his eyeballs experimentally the while, wondering 
how much she knew. He hoped she was not going to question 
him too closely about the significance of the gesture. 

In the bus the girl shook herself comfortably into a corner 
seat. ‘Now,’ she said, ‘tell me all about oriental dancing.’ The 
bus swerved sharply. ‘Oh,’ he said, smiling, ‘it’s difficult to do 
that in ten minutes.’ There was no need to tell her that what he 
knew could be recounted in minute detail in half the time. ‘Oh, 
I know. It is a silly thing to say, isn’t it? Tell me, is that book of 
Kay Ambrose any good?’ He wished he had heard of Kay 
Ambrose. ‘I think it’s got an introduction by Ram Gopal.’ That 
was all right then. ‘Oh, it’s not bad — as an introduction,’ he 
said after due consideration. ‘What’s the best book on the sub- 
ject?’ “There isn’t one, really — not in English.’ ‘Oh, I think 
you’re so lucky to have all that gorgeous dancing right on your 
doorstep.’ He smiled once more, this time becomingly. Since 
Ram Gopal had last appeared in Colombo, he had performed 
at least three times in London. 


II 


The bus conductor edged up to him and whispered ‘Tee-kai’ 
conspiratorially. The dark-skinned young man smiled foolishly. 
“Tee-kai,’ repeated the conductor in the same knowing accents. 
The young man smiled again, wondering whether this was part 
of the East Midland dialect or idiom. He looked at his com- 
panion for enlightenment. ‘I think he imagines you’re from 
India and is trying to talk to you in some Indian language,’ she 
suggested. ‘Oh, I see.’ Turning to the conductor, he said, ‘Me - 
no — Indian — me Ceylon, Cey-lo-nese, cEY — LON,’ waving his 
arms about for greater clarity. He wondered why he was speak- 
ing pidgin English. ‘Oh, Ceylon, eh,’ said the conductor, ‘never 
got to Ceylon meself. Nice place though, very nice place,’ he 
added handsomely, as if he feared that he had hurt the young 
man’s feelings. ‘Was in Indyer though. Nearly two year. Cal- 
cutter. You ever been to Cal-cutter?? The young man hadn’t 
and the conductor proceeded to fill the gap in his experience in 
the most exhaustive manner. He listened to a torrent of remi- 
niscence, most of which he was unable to understand, partly 
because of the narrator’s brutal mishandling of Indian place- 
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names, partly because the listener’s ear was not yet attuned to 
the intricate cadences of the local dialect. He was relieved when 
the bus arrived at the City square which was its terminus. The 
conductor interrupted his travelogue to issue them two tickets 
as they were stepping off the bus and said, with the air of a 
BBC commentator summing it all up, ‘Nice place, Ceylon. 
Never got there meself though.’ 


* x * 


After some difficulty, he ran the University Lodgings Officer 
to earth in a minute basement room next to the cloakrooms, a 
room in which he seemed an excrescence amidst the deluge of 
cyclostyled papers which surrounded him on all sides. From 
what you could see of him through the papers he was a sad- 
looking little man with large wet eyes. ‘Good morning,’ he in- 
toned lugubriously, ‘and what can I do for you?’ his voice sug= 
gesting a nice line in funeral wreaths. ‘I was sent here, sir - 
about lodgings.’ ‘Lodgings,’ repeated the other, as if it was a 
meaningless sound, ‘Lodgings — for yourself, I suppose?’ ‘Yes,’ 
said the young man, somewhat surprised. ‘Ah, I thought so,’ 
mumbled the Lodgings Officer sadly, ‘it’s difficult, you know, 
very difficult. However, let’s see what we can do. Where did you 
say you were from?’ ‘Ceylon.’ ‘Ceylon. Yes. Colonial. Now let 
me see —’ ‘Ex-colonial,’ said the young man aggressively. The 
other looked up at him and fixed him with his sad wet eyes. 
‘Quite,’ he said. ‘Now let me see.’ He disappeared completely 
into the snowdrift of papers, the occasional flurrying movement 
of which was the only sign of his existence. After some time he 
surfaced, clutching a few dingy-looking sheets of paper in one 
hand. ‘We may have something here.’ His voice dropped to a 
melancholy mutter in which the other could barely distinguish 
‘share bedroom,’ ‘breakfast and high tea’ and something that 
sounded like ‘weekly bath extra.’ “Three pound ten a week,’ 
said the voice, suddenly vigorous, ‘that suit you?’ ‘Well, I was 
hoping to find something a little cheaper,’ said the other. ‘Oh, I 
very much doubt if you will find anything below that,’ said the 
Lodgings Officer in tones more funereal than ever, ‘I very much 
doubt it.’ There was a pause. The young man could think of 
nothing to say. At last the other spoke. ‘Well, here are a couple 
of places you might try. A bit out of the way though; you’ll 
have to change buses to get there. Still, begg-— we can’t have 
everything, can we?’ A thin watery smile looked up at the 
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young man, who smiled fatuously back. “That’s right, we can’t. 
Well, here we are, you’d better call at these places and try your 
luck.’ He handed the other an old envelope on the back of 
which he had just scribbled something. The young man 
thanked him and emerged into the upper air to the accompani- 
ment of a mumbled ‘difficult, very difficult.’ 


* * * 


All the houses were as usual identical, but some instinct told 
him that the one with the stone figure of the fishing elf domi- 
nating the minute square of lawn would be the one he was 
looking for, and so it proved to be. From the brick arch which 
framed the door a varnished board, bearing the legend ‘Rose- 
mount’ in yellow flowing script, hung on two brass chains. The 
red-tiled floor was bright enough for an advertisement. A 
square coir rug let into the floor had the word WELCOME on it 
in large maroon capitals; it did not look as if it had ever been 
trodden on. There was no bell-push, but a brightly-polished 
brass knocker in the shape of a ship’s figurehead. The brown- 
skinned young man seized it by the feet and banged its stern 
vigorously against the door. 

Waiting for the door to open, he looked about him and 
caught the eye of a boy of six or thereabouts who was grubbing 
purposefully in a corner of the garden next door. The boy 
peered at him in silence through perfectly circular glasses with 
narrow black rims. He looked like a Quiz kid. The young man 
returned the stare fixedly. 

“Hey, mister,’ said the other at last, in the sort of gravel voice 
which has made the fortune of more than one jazz vocalist, 
*D’yer know yer fice is black ?’ 

“Yes, I do,’ was all the young man could manage in reply to 
this unexpected conversational opening. There was a pause 
during which he managed to add, ‘Do you know your face is 
white?’ but this was treated with the contemptuous silence 
merited by such an uninspired plagiarism. The grey flannel 
suit returned to the original line of inquiry. ‘Hey, mister, d’yer 
know yer ’ands are black too?’ ‘Yes, I do,’ replied the young 
man with dignity. Another pause. ‘Are yer feet black too?’ ‘Yes, 
I do believe they are,’ returned the young man, making an 
elaborate show of lifting up his trouserlegs, the heavy sarcasm 
of which was wasted on the depth-interviewer, who, after 
another pause for reflection, went on, ‘And is yer tummy black 
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too?’ “Yes, it is,’ shouted the angry young man. Dammit, satis- 
fying the natural curiosity of youth was all very well up to a 
point, but this was getting altogether too personal. His last con- 
fession was followed by the longest pause of all. ‘Are yer black 
all over?’ pursued the inquisitor remorselessly. ‘Yes,’ said the 
young man, and in the ensuing pause was about to try the 
knocker again when the gravel voice piped up with the final 
query. ‘Hey, mister,’ it enquired earnestly, ‘does yer mummy 
know?’ The opening of the door saved him the necessity of 
replying. 
* * * 

‘Good morning,’ said a hatchet-faced voice, and he looked up 
to see a stringy woman with her hair in curling pins wearing a 
spotless frilled apron with a pattern of hibiscus flowers. ‘Good 
morning. I’m from the University. The — the Lodgings Officer 
sent me.’ ‘Oh, yes.’ There was the briefest pause, as if the 
woman was undecided whether to ask him in or not. The young 
man congratulated himself on having noticed this. ‘Come in a 
minute, will yer? I’m just doin’ me hair, so if you'll just go in 
there I shan’t be many minutes.’ She opened a door painted to 
look like grained wood and said, ‘Make yerself comfortable’ in 
a voice which sounded like a challenge. 

The first thing which caught his eye was a large brass Buddha 
which twinkled brightly from a carved black stool in the corner 
of the room. Not one of the austere Indian Buddha figures he 
remembered from childhood, but a pot-bellied ghoul in a toad- 
like posture with a fat lewd pimp’s grin, a Buddha of vaguely 
Chinese origin, the sort you find, usually of discoloured ivory, in 
curio shops with fantastic price tags round their neckless necks. 
On the wall was a large framed picture of a woman whom, after 
some thought, he identified as Annie Besant. There were three 
other pictures. The ‘Light of the World’, Mahatma Gandhi, 
and a wedding photograph. Also a calendar with an unused 
dateblock, containing a picture of a sundial liberally outlined 
with gold-dust and surrounded entirely by hollyhock except for 
a couple of inches of crazy paving in the foreground. Below this, 
in gold lettering, was written, ‘I count only the sunny hours’, 
and above, also in gold, ‘With joyous Truth-greeting from Pro- 
gressive Truth Ashram’ with an address in Wolverhampton. 

Beside the usual three-piece suite, the furniture included a 
low table of definitely altar-like appearance, bare except for an 
ouija-board and a small bookcase with a few books having 
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titles like After Life - What?, Beyond the Beyond, and an illustrated 
mail-order catalogue from a store in Madras which described 
itself as ‘cheapest house for spiritual accessories and guaranteed’. 
There was also a small volume bound in dark green cloth called 
The Eternal Meaning of Shakespeare's Plays, Vol. 11. On the floor 
was a large Kashmir rug. 

He had time to take in all these details and to light a cigarette 
before the woman returned. He looked round for an ash-tray 
and, finding none, was in the act of secreting the match under 
the Kashmir rug when the door opened. ‘D’you mind not 
smoking in here. And put the match in the fireplace if you 
please.’ There was a pause while he did this and tried unsuccess- 
fully to stub his cigarette against the sole of his shoe without 
spilling any ash. ‘About the room,’ he began lamely at last. Still 
the woman seemed disinclined to speak. ‘Is — is there a room?’ 
he asked after a helpless pause. She could hardly evade this. 
‘Yes, there’s a room,’ she conceded grudgingly, ‘sit dahn a 
minute. Nah then, this is a respectable house you know. I have 
a quiet clean place here and I want it to stay that way.’ He 
tried his best to look like a man who would not bring a skiffle 
group into the house or leave footprints all over the wallpaper. 
‘I can’t have people coming in at all hours. Front door’s locked 
at ten o’clock sharp.’ She paused to let this sink in. ‘And 
another thing. I won’t have any drinkin’ in my house. Or 
wimmin. Not in my house,’ she concluded, the emphasis on the 
possessive grotesquely suggesting some sort of alternative ac- 
commodation for the last-named items. ‘Is that understood? 
Well, then, I can do you a cooked breakfast in the morning, hot 
meal in the evening, just plain honest food, nothin’ fancy; don’t 
hold with no fads, I don’t. Three pahnd ten a week, laundry 
extra.’ She paused, arms folded across her waist, and fixed him 
with a triumphant stare. Suddenly she leaned forward and 
gazed into his eyes. ‘Where are you from?’ she whispered. 
‘Ceylon,’ he replied. 

The effect of this was quite astonishing. A positive radiance 
suffused the woman’s visage, as if a light had been switched on 
inside her head. With some exaggeration, you might have said 
she smiled. Whatever the reason, Ceylon was obviously an OK 
place to come from. When she spoke again he began to under- 
stand why. ‘Oh, Ceylon, that’s wonderful,’ she said, hushed 
breathy voice in marked contrast to her earlier paper-knife 
accents. ‘For a minute I thought you might be one of them 
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West Indians. It’s with your hair bein’ so short, y’see.’ (He had 
just been to the barber’s with some vague idea of improving his 
chances of finding satisfactory ‘digs’.) 

‘Ceylon, that’s practically Indyer, isn’t it? Wonderful 
country, wonderful people, so spiritual. Are you spiritual? I 
expect it’s so difficult to get attuned in this country. So few 
kindred spirits.’ He hoped he didn’t look as lost as he felt. What 
with being asked whether he was artistic and whether he was 
spiritual, he felt like a Himalayan yogi who was also expected 
to be a steel band virtuoso. That was the worst of coming from a 
small country; you were neither here nor there. The woman was 
still talking. He felt like telling her Ceylon had the highest 
homicide rate in the world. 


* * * 


The bus lurched through the now familiar landscape, dingy 
red-brick houses, ugly churches and occasional patches of play- 
ing-field, glass shop fronts with their eternal advertisements for 
cocoa and cigarettes, the white plastic letters on the plate-glass 
nearly always incomplete. Even the people seemed to be identi- 
cal, shapeless figures in overcoats ard cloth caps or boiler suits, 
occasionally the completely blacked-out figure of a miner, only 
his lips pinkly shining. The other passengers would shift 
sheepishly in their seats, hoping the miner wouldn’t sit next to 
them while the miner paused at the stair-head, his twinkling 
eyes looking round for the most sprucely-dressed passenger. 

Almost without being aware of it, the dark young man began 
to feel homesick for the first time in his life. It was by no means 
an unpleasant sensation and, once aware of it, he savoured it 
slowly and luxuriously, like some rare and delicate wine. Per- 
haps it was the dim and smoky light which first made him think 
of home. In a lethargic daydreaming sort of way he began to 
long for the sharp crystal sunlight and the clear shimmering air. 

Then all the images of home, seen, remembered, and 
imagined, stole into his mind in a wanton and extravagant pro- 
cession. He saw the burnished fields of ripening paddy and the 
lone twisted tree which seemed to stand in the middle of every 
field. He saw the water buffaloes half-buried in the mud, the 
purplish-grey hair on their spine and tail caked stiff, their slow, 
sad eyes unfocused in a gentle, stupid, human gaze. And the 
peasants gathering the harvest or transplanting the paddy, the 
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sun catching the bent backs of the women in their bright- 
coloured clothes and the copper-coloured bodies of the near- 
naked men. Once more he heard the melancholy, strangely- 
moving harvesting song come floating up from the fields and 
melt into the limpid sky. And he saw the red road that curved 
its leisurely way about the rice fields and away towards the 
temple. 

The temple, yes, the focus of so much of his childhood 
memories. Father used to wake them at five-thirty each morn- 
ing, himself and his two elder brothers. At the third bend of the 
road they would be in time to see dawn breaking over the river. 
In a few minutes they would pass through the great stone arch- 
way with the painted gargoyle into the temple grounds. 

Nearly always they would find the head priest sitting in his 
leopard-skin-covered armchair, shaving his head with a wicked- 
looking safety razor while an acolyte held up a mirror for him. 
The priest would continue shaving while the children one by 
one spread their patchwork worshipping mats on the ground 
before him and made obeisance. A few feet away was the sand 
tray on which they were taught to write. But first the reading, 
Pali and Sanskrit scriptures, of which they understood not a 
word. After lessons the children would go to the shrine room, 
while father stayed behind to discuss temple politics with the 
head priest. 

A long, cool, dark room with a massive gold-and-white- 
painted door which had an oversized brass knob on it. In front 
of the door, a little forecourt with coloured bathroom tiles let 
into it in a geometrical pattern. Inside, the walls to left and 
right were lined with larger-than-life blue-painted statues of 
Hindu gods, the whites of their eyes gleaming eerily out of the 
incense-laden darkness. At the far end was the gigantic sleeping 
Buddha which took up the entire back wall and reached right 
up to the ceiling. The even ochre stone folds of the robe fell away 
towards the enormous feet like ribbed sea sand. The vermilion 
lips seemed strangely out of place in the gentle candle-coloured 
face. 

They would kneel upon the cool floor, palms joined against 
forehead, and silently repeat the three vows and the five pre- 
cepts: I will follow the Buddha, his Disciples and his Doctrine. 
I will abstain from taking life, from theft, from falsehood, from 
intoxicating drink, from promiscuity. .. . 

The sharp jolting of the bus over a bump in the road brought 
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| him out of his reverie with a most peculiar sensation. A tiny 
hammer in his brain kept beating out two crisp, succinct 
| syllables: Hum — bug, hum — bug, hum - bug. This he did not 







1 like at all. He went back swiftly through the images in his mind. 
d Yes, he could identify them all in real life. What then was the 
° meaning of the little hammer-voice ? 

It suddenly came to him that he was succumbing to the 
d | tourists’s view of his country and the newspaper biographer’s 
“i view of childhood. Those burnished fields of ripening paddy, 
“a how often had he seen them? Mostly when going by train on his 
“1 holidays. There were a couple of dusty fields not far from his 
h- house, but he had never seen them at harvest time. And that 

. | melancholy, strangely moving harvesting song; wasn’t the 

us | melody one he’d heard for the first and only time during some 
d- | radio programme from a girls’ school? Buffaloes, yes, there 
_ were buffaloes in the fields, but he had never consciously 
by | noticed their eyes or anything else about them. 
nd | Hum — bug, hum — bug, hum — bug, went the little hammer 
nd and he was beginning to understand what it meant. The 
n8> | temple? The temple was the biggest fraud of all. How was it 
sen possible to remember something so true in detail yet so false in 
a everything else? He had never noticed dawn breaking over the 
the } river, though he supposed it must have done, since it was dark 
} when they set out and light when they returned home. His most 
ite- | vivid impression was of how difficult it had been to keep his 
ont | eyes open and how much his bare feet hurt him on the pebbly 
s let | road. The great stone arch had been built by a wealthy widow 
and to spite a family enemy who had donated a pair of wrought- 
s of | iron gates at the other side of the temple grounds. The odour of 
' the } piety and decay.in the shrine room, compounded of the aroma 
ping | of incense and candles and decaying flowers, had sometimes 
right made him almost physically sick. And he had hated, how he had 
ny hated, bowing down before that fat copper-pated priest who 
ilion took no notice at all, but went on shaving with his mother-of- 
ured pearl safety razor.... 

, One of the history lecturers at the university always looked 
jainst meaningly at him whenever he talked about ‘the splendid oral 
i culture which still survives in the East’. The history lecturer had 
crine. some excuse for sentimentalizing; he had none. He knew that 
from the only oral culture he had experienced, apart from abuse, was 

ght when, after a murder trial, or rape, or flood, the ballad sellers 
ou 





came hawking semi-obscene verses celebrating the event. And 
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that they had had in England as late as the funeral of Edward 
the Seventh. 
. . * 

Looking back on that bus journey, he dated from then the 
displacement in his mind of Tagore as a great English writer. 
Whatever he had given to Bengali literature, Tagore had 
fathered a whole tribe of Asian writers in English whose entire 
effort was apparently directed towards getting themselves de- 
scribed as ‘lyrical’, what with all their talk of dusty red roads 
winding about the little hamlet, the village bathing tank full of 
lotus and water lilies, and gazelles leaping among the ubi- 
quitous peepul trees. It seemed to him that after the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century Europeans had finished being ‘quaint’ 
and ‘exotic’ over the East, the Oriental writers themselves were 
taking on the job, to show that they could be just as quaint, 
producing a grotesque parody of a parody. Perhaps there was 
still some reality of Indian life to which the landscape of chant- 
ing boatmen in the dusk, almond-eyed globe-breasted maidens 
with champak blossoms in their hair, and the ever-present 
peepul trees corresponded, but for himself, he knew that it 
touched nothing in him or his past. If he ever wrote in English, 
as he hoped some day to do, he would eschew the peepul 
passages. 

* * * 

So it was that the dark-skinned young man came to realize 
that he had not come to England to have a freer future, but to 
be free of his past. 
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Trans-Siberian from Moscow 


Hard Class to Hong Kong 


| Suzette Stone 


is no hardship at all. I had not known what to expect, 

so expected the worst. Each of the four berths in our 
sky-blue compartment is equipped with a mattress, linen, 
pillow, and a thick blanket. Each of us gets soap and a towel. 
Linen is changed halfway across Siberia. Curtains are drawn 
and the pink lamps lit at dusk. Cosy is the word. 

When I enter the one which contains my reserved berth, 
an army greatcoat is hanging up. A spectacled Chinese 
wearing not the blue uniform of a ‘comrade’ but Western 
dress is delving into a case. “You must speak English,’ I say, 
and he does. He speaks six languages (Russian is not among 
them) and has been away from China eleven years — since 
before the Revolution — specializing in chest surgery all over 
Europe and collecting gold medals. During the next eight 
days in the train I discover he is thirty-six and the epitome of 
all the best that the old Confucian-classical Chinese education 
could produce. I am lucky. Easy humoured, utterly selfless 
and with that inate politeness to a degree that I have never 
known other nationalities equal. He passionately adores 
children and by the end of the journey all the children in the 
train must have been brought to our compartment at one 
time or another. He is glad to be leaving the West — ‘every- 
thing there is for money’ — excited if a little apprehensive 
about returning home. ‘All I want is to work and do research. 
Perhaps to marry and bring up a family.’ The Chinese Govern- 
ment, in their understandable eagerness to get him back, 
have not only sent him the abundance of meal coupons which 
rescued me, but have fixed hotels and trains over the home- 
ward route with an invitation to cash cheques for any sum 
on the Government once over the border. 

The greatcoat owner turns out to be a cavalry Lieutenant, 
incidentally the most handsome Russian I have seen, in a 


[ste first night aboard reveals that hard class (cheapest) 
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country that appears to have more good-looking men than 
women. Is that fair? Some of the women have magnificent 
faces, but they dress so tastelessly on the whole and run to 
fat. We speak a little in fragmentary German; he offers me 
sweets and cigarettes. I give him English chocolate which he 
carefully packs away. 

During the night a Russian woman joins our compartment. 
She has brought all her own food in spite of the restaurant car. 
She wears thin cotton dresses of ugly prints and colours 
(outside it is 32° below zero, but the central heating is good) ; 
spends most of the day reading textbooks and an Erskine 
Caldwell translation. Unexpectedly, she has a generous smile 
which illuminates her whole face. Still, the most important 
thing we discover about her is to be out of the carriage on the 
two daily occasions when she opens an enormous jar of what 
smells like decomposing red cabbage and onion. Tien-ki, the 
doctor, is even more sensitive about this than I and gives the 
alarm punctually when he sees her stirring towards the food 
case. 

About the fourth night I am standing in the passage watching 
our progress on this vast suspension bridge over a frozen river 
and listening to the almost continual music over the loud- 
speaker system. Tinny and always blurred and, except in the 
very early morning when orchestras play the classics, it seems 
to be bracing and martial or folksy and mournful. On the banks 
ahead are the bright lights of a hydro-electric station. Opposite, 
frozen empty wastes stretch, moonlit, to the dark horizon. 
Watching it I remember that before I ever heard of Tchekov, 
Tolstoy or Dostoevsky, Russia was a vivid picture in my 
mind. It was through a White Russian refugee, who came to 
stay in our spacious Chinese house in Peking to teach me 
French when I was four. She was always singing sad little 
songs, and an indelible impression remained of peasants and 
troikas and singing, of sadness and snow which stretched on 
for ever. Suddenly Tien-ki appears with a small, earnest man 
in some sort of uniform. 

He is gregarious, this doctor, and we have a jolly time 
visiting the Russian circus troupe that is travelling to Peking, 
taking up many carriages. Everyone who speaks English 
comes to our compartment, having heard that there is an 
English woman on the train. We stand in the corridor because 
there is no room inside. Now the uniformed man first estab- 
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lishes that I am indeed English. Then he takes me by the 
arm. ‘We have got to be friends, the simple people of your 
country and my country.’ He turns out to be a Major in the 
Russian Air Force. He has flown over the course of this eight- 
day journey in eight hours, flying the latest jet. Learning 
English was his own choice and he learnt free; now teaches 
his seven-year-old son, whose photo I am shown. We meet at 
about g p.m. Until 1.30 a.m. when we reach Comrade 
Alexander’s destination, I am under unflagging verbal fire. I 
find myself trying to interpret in basic English our entire 
foreign policy since Clive of India. We gouge into each other’s 
deepest sores: he with Suez, I with Hungary. Tibet is uneasy, 
but the worst has yet to happen there. However, I have 
America to answer for too, Formosa and air bases in Britain. 

These he cannot understand at all. ‘I suppose now that you 
are more or less America’s fiftieth state you cannot prevent 
the aggression. If she wants war there is nothing you can do 
... I say the bases are part of our defence plans; we are 
frightened of Russia. He laughs genuinely. The idea of any 
country being frightened of Russia obviously amuses him very 
much. He sometimes picks up the BBC on his wireless, 
admits ‘you usually get true facts.’ He can get the Voice of 
America too but never listens. “They disgust me with their 
lies.’ He is very curious about Britain and I ask why not fly 
an airliner on the Moscow-London flight. ‘My job is to deliver 
and demonstrate aircraft in the democratic countries.’ He 
goes on about friendship between the simple people of the 
world and I say you must try to understand your friends, how 
they see things. “But your actions are not friendly, why do you go 
on making atom bombs? You’ — I am the entire Western bloc 
— ‘have already dropped one bomb and everyone knows 
America wants to drop others.’ I shake my head. ‘You are very 
large, you know. Larger than America. We it is who are 
frightened,’ I repeat. And so on. 

I feel depressed when Comrade Alexander gets out at 
Omsk. Depressed at the glimpse of rigid inroads on the mind 
years of one-sided teaching has produced. Between Omsk 
and dawn when I fall asleep we stop three times. I watch the 
expressionless women in their ugly felt boots bundled colour- 
lessly against 35° below, hosing down the carriage roofs with 
hot water, or standing back after clearing our frequently 
blocked line of snow. He spoke of the simple people. Here 
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they seem to me, in spite of everything, still “The Dark People’ 
of pre-revolution Russia. 

Seen in the light of my depression over Comrade Alexander, 
next day’s encounter has the quality of a spring day: the 
triumph of optimism. Over Red Moscow Bortsch in the res- 
taurant car I meet Helena. If the Lieutenant is the most 
handsome man I have come across then Helena has the most 
beautiful face among the women. She speaks a slow English 
with more thought and more charm than the pilot, and fluent 
Mandarin which she has studied for nine years. It is not the 
only time I am to curse having forgotten my knowledge of 
Chinese, though there is one occasion — much later — when 
I am actually glad I do not speak it. 

She orders wine to celebrate our meeting, and is so sym- 
pathetic that I pour out my depression over the pilot. “Was 
he about forty-five?’ and when I nod she explains the difficult 
time in which he grew up, in the shadow of purges and political 
police. I ask if it is so very different now. ‘Entirely. Unless 
you saw it then, you could not understand how different.’ 
She herself is thirty, therefore reared in a more liberal atmos- 
phere. She has two daughters of six and eight and an adored 
husband, a Moscow Radio Reporter. ‘How can you bear to 
leave them and go to China?’ ‘Oh, it is only for four months 
and my mother is looking after them. This is my work and I 
must go. Besides, it is better like this: everyone is so glad when 
I get home.’ Here a woman’s career is equally as important 
as her husband’s. And they almost all have careers. Helena is 
going to teach the Russians in Peking to speak Mandarin. 

We discuss Dudintsev and Pasternak. She read Not By 
Bread Alone in serialization before it was banned in Russia. 
She had not liked it. She was critical of the style, the ‘hero’ 
and the picture painted of the system. ‘Much that he says is 
true, but all together it gives an unfair picture. Everything 
goes wrong for this man all through the book. No success 
anywhere. Always — moaning, do you say? There must be 
something wrong with such a man inside himself. I believe 
it is a person’s duty to be happy.’ This last remark makes me 
smile. Partly because it is such an expedient philosophy for a 
Russian. Partly because it is so much what I believe myself. 

Pasternak she condemns outright for sending his manu- 
script to Italy to be published. She seems to have a faith 
disquieting in its apparent easy acceptance that if the novel 
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was ‘good’ and ‘fair’ in its criticism it would have been pub- 
lished here. She draws a comparison with publishing the 
articles she herself writes from time to time on her special 
subject — Chinese. These are always first submitted to ‘friends 
whose opinion I respect’ before they are sent to a magazine. 
‘Whatever I thought, if my friends thought it was bad for 
some reason, I should not publish. My opinions are just 
opinions and they may be wrong.’ The idea of an individual 
coming to an individual conclusion and standing by it is one 
with which I could make no headway. If there is something 
sound in those convictions, then it would be recognized by 
respected friends, is her view. I gather that she thinks the system 
is honestly doing its best, if necessarily slowly, for the broad 
mass of people, and so deserves full support; that undermining 
it cannot possibly help. I promise to send her Dr. Zhivago 
when she returns to Moscow. She says the parcel will reach 
her unopened. We shall see. 

Tien-ki and I enjoy Helena’s hospitality as well as friendli- 
ness. But when he and I go along to taste her mother’s home- 
made cakes, eat sweets, take little snacks of Russian sardine 
on biscuits and drink the perpetual tea from the samovar — 
and we do this several times — there is always the danger of 
them lapsing into Mandarin and rattling off on some interest- 
ing discussion which I cannot understand. Luckily both have 
such a sense of politeness that they soon break into the un- 
comfortable English where neither are really at home. 

Helena shows us photos of her week-end house by the 
river outside Moscow and gets quite worried when I tell her 
she is a plutocrat at heart, that I have no such place in 
England. Pictures of her husband and children on the sands 
of the Black Sea during their six-week annual holiday; of 
them camping under canvas; paddling about with boats; 
ski-ing. ‘I hope the atmosphere in my family remains always 
the same.’ Much as I like this remark, there is altogether too 
much self-satisfaction about. “The interesting thing about any 
situation is that it changes,’ I say, feeling like an aggressor. 
‘Good dialectics,’ allows Helena cautiously. 

At any rate, she lives her philosophy. She is a happy person, 
She is a good, a heartening advertisement for the system and, 
ridiculously perhaps, she makes me feel happier about Russia. 

Manchuli. The Chinese border station between Russia and 
Manchuria, two and a half hours late on the sixth evening. 
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We exchange the Russian restaurant car and engine for 
Chinese ones. When we start up again, the whole train might 
be different, so changed is the atmosphere. Electric currents 
of excitement seem to link the carriages, the passengers. 
Everyone is out in the corridor, pointing, chattering. Everyone 
seems to be Chinese, to belong here, to have arrived home. 
Wherever the Russian passengers have got to, they are suddenly 
foreigners. 

Instead of ‘clickety-clickety’, the wheels under the Chinese 
engine drivers, out to down every record, go ‘clickety-click’ with 
such rapidity that I imagine we must be derailed. More 
Chinese crowd in at every station and at once begin to exchange 
the latest statistics. The plump medical worker who joins our 
compartment at the border is stuttering in his eagerness to 
pass on the news of recent achievements to Tien-ki. The 
doctor needs no impressing. His face is that of a small boy at a 
fairground. It is not the travellers returning home who do the 
talking. They sit open-mouthed, listening, their expressions 
first incredulous then proud. Everyone is excited. Uneasiness 
is discernible only in very few, and then only after watching 
for some time. 

The black Siberian nights give way to a dramatic darkness 
seared by orange flames leaping high at intervals along the 
track. Everywhere, little groups are mining iron-ore, result 
of the Government directive “Go out and dig; you may find 
treasure’. Some dig in spare time, some full time. The fires 
go on throughout the night and now the sight of a bonfire 
after dark is inextricably connected in my mind with this 
return to China. 

Over the past six days the restaurant car has never been 
very full. All at once it is so packed that at any time a seat 
is nearly impossible to find. Saturday morning Chelsea coffee 
bars have nothing on this. For a shilling you can have chicken 
wings cooked with sesame. Rice is rather less than a farthing 
a bowl. Two days of this, then the old Imperial Hatamun - 
one of Peking’s ancient city gates — looms up ahead. We have 
arrived over an hour ahead of schedule, having gained all 
that lost time and more. 

Tien-ki and I say good-bye. He regrets that his family in 
Shanghai are no longer alive; he would like to offer me the 
hospitality of his home for the length of my stay in China. 
He cannot even offer to show me round Peking; he must 
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report to the Government medical authorities on arrival and 
does not know what will happen or where he may be sent 
after that. His old-fashioned courtesy seems unreal in this 
atmosphere, as though someone has seriously suggested duel- 
ling to settle an argument. Perhaps I know better than he the 
penalties of choosing to be associated with non-party foreigners 
and similar heresies in his country. From Hong Kong, I watched 
the tidal edge of the revolution lap up to us, casting again 
and again its grey line of flotsam and wreckage over the 
border. I sigh to myself for the rough shocks ahead of him. 
He buys me cigarettes, sweets and Chinese brandy with his 
first cheque cashed on the Government. 

When I have settled down in a less expensive hotel than Mr 
Koo of ‘Intourist’ wants to put me in, I take him to lunch at the 
first one, the ‘Singjao’. Driving our taxi is a girl learner- 
driver. As much as any single thing her presence speaks of 
revolution. It is now nearly 2 p.m. and neither Mr Koo nor 
I had any breakfast. We work our way with minimum con- 
versation through the ten different dishes of two set lunches, 
afterwards both politely belching a little as we employ tooth- 
picks, waiting for my bill. How nice to indulge these comfort- 
able customs again without causing a breach of manners. The 
bill is about 13s. I abandon Mr Koo and set out to look up 
old haunts, noticing on my way through the front hall a figure 
that might have come straight from the highlands or the 
King’s Road, Chelsea. 

Tall, of autocratic mien, with short white hair, old green 
corduroy slacks and a duffle coat, she bears down upon me. 
‘Wilson’s the name’ and, still at a loss, I am bundled into a 
chauffeured Austin Princess and swept off. My kidnapper 
turns out to be the wife of the British Chargé d’Affaires, who 
has, unknown to me, received a telegram from Sir Patrick 
Reilly in Moscow announcing my arrival. I discover she is 
indeed a Scotswoman, and of enormous charm, energy and 
organizing talent. That first picture of her is equalled only 
by that on my last day when the brass-studded scarlet opera 
drum I have acquired in Peking is added to the outfit, slung 
across her back, giving her the appearance of an itinerant 
musician of goodness knows what country. 

I see everything anew —- old Peking, the Ming tombs out 
towards the perimeter of the twelve-mile limit imposed on the 
British Embassy staff, the temples, the Great Wall, the palaces 
6* 
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— the theatre, the markets and — life in the Embassy commune. 
We manage to get tickets for a rare appearance of the almost 
legendary Mei-Lang Fan and, when the huge ovation is over 
and he is well into his part, I am amazed to see people around 
me sleeping in their seats. It is not boredom but exhaustion. 
Re-exploring on Mr Wilson’s bicycle where I used to go by 
donkey and rickshaw, I see mounds of people toiling. Toiling 
twenty-four hours a day — people of all professions who have 
taken a week or two off their normal work for ‘voluntary’ 
labour. Everywhere the noise of hammers chiselling wood 
and stone, renovating, pulling down, building up. Tram 
lines are coming up, sewers going down, trolley buses brought 
on. They are fed on the job. That is all they get. A temporary 
food shortage due to transportation difficulties form all-day 
queues for Chinese vegetables in some parts of town. In 
villages I pass through on the way south piles of them are rot- 
ting. In this keyed-up atmosphere where men drop off to sleep at 
bus stops and fall down, earning nothing but party-approval for 
their all-out effort, the Government cannot afford a food 
shortage. The papers are full of promises of plenty. 

There is apprehension as well as enthusiasm. Even a govern- 
ment drunk with success has been forced to realize that 
agricultural communes are one thing; city communes quite 
another. One of the evidences of this is the varying number 
of rumours flying round Peking. A German woman who has 
lived here since 1924 tells me that a plan was announced for 
demolishing all the little hutungs — narrow lanes with Chinese 
houses laid out around courtyards behind their high walls. 
Sometimes families are turned out at less than a week’s notice 
and told to find space with friends until the new blocks of 
flats - about two rooms to an average family — are built. She 
herself returned home to her small Chinese house one day 
— her family is Chinese — to hear that an official had called 
round to look at the house and left a message for her to report 
to the local government office the next day. After a sleepless 
night she called there. The Government wanted to know what 
repairs she would like done to the property. 

Constantly one is aware of the struggle for the minds of the 
young. China and her Premier must replace the family as the 
pivot of Chinese life. An intellectual, first certain that there was 
no chance of us being overheard, tells me: ‘Life here is mental 
torture and physical distress.’ He has a sixteen-year-old 
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daughter whom he hardly sees and would not dare try to 
influence — for both their sakes. She leaves the house (they 
have just heard it will be pulled down in two years) before 
6.30 a.m.; is rarely home before 10 p.m. after the evening 
political meetings. Both she and her family were agreed that 
she should study medicine, now it will have to be whatever 
the Government cadres in conjunction with her school decide 
will be most useful for the country. At first, if she had no money 
with her at school to eat in the lunch break, she would miss 
lunch rather than a political meeting by coming home for it. 
Not any more. Her father does not know whether to regard 
this as a good or a bad sign. The daughter of one woman I 
spoke with is an engineer and has just married another en- 
gineer. The day after the wedding they were each posted to 
opposite ends of the country. 

Loudspeakers are an effective way of filling silences that 
might otherwise be filled with contemplation. My berth on 
the train between Peking and Canton is directly below the 
loudspeaker for the entire carriage. It keeps going with only 
short breaks over eighteen hours of the twenty-four. Unlike 
the Russian system, one cannot turn it down. I find I soon 
know what they are talking about without knowing the mean- 
ing of the words; that my appreciation of Peking opera is 
greatly increasing and that, after a little practice, I can sleep 
through it all anyway. 

Here ‘hard class’ has not four but six berths to each door- 
less compartment. In mine I am the only woman. My lower 
berth is next to the door which opens on to the open wash- 
place in the passage and in the morning and evening queues for 
this I get plenty of — polite — curiosity. As far as I can see, I 
am the only European apart from one Russian on the entire 
train. The berths are in tiers of three so that if the person in 
the middle is occupying his, no one can sit upright on the 
one below. The person in the top berth has no room to sit 
up anyway. What with this and the poor lighting system 
which makes. reading after dark a strain, most of the carriage 
retires between eight and nine and is up by 6 a.m. In spite 
of sleeping in my clothes, without a mattress and with the 
loudspeaker going much of the time and five men breathing 
heavily in the confined space about me, I have seldom slept 
longer or better than on those two nights. 

I watch a pink dawn slowly dramatize the long line of ox carts 
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which a minute ago were a series of dusky mounds stretching 
towards the fields, then go and take a bowl of noodles in the 
already lively restaurant car. At the first station we reach my 
blue-coated comrades pour out on the platform, buying little 
things to eat, then casually rather than briskly doing a few 
exercises to the alert tones of the loudspeaker’s P.T. instructions 
— until the guard blows his whistle three times. 

No youth in all China takes his job more seriously than the 
tungjer — comrade — who looks after our carriage. We are all 
civic-minded and do not drop litter, putting it into the bin 
provided, but he brings the broom round and no spot is left 
out. Then the wet mop — up go our feet again — and then the 
duster, dampened with disinfectant. A fly-swat sticks perman- 
ently from his pocket, a talisman rather than a weapon. (It 
is true what they say. I do not see a fly till we reach Hong Kong, 
where in some parts it looks as though every fly to escape 
liquidation since the Revolution is a protected refugee.) Then 
it is time for the tung jer to refill our teamugs, pouring boiling 
water on the fragrant green leaves. Then the whole business 
starts over again. 

I have been following our course through this majestic 
countryside on my map wondering about the reason for the 
unique quality of light in Peking and much of North and 
Central China. Golden, pellucid, tranquil; the illusion of 
evening shadows in the morning. Out of the window, hundreds 
of thousands of people in large parties are at intervals building 
their section of another railway line parallel with ours. Fetch- 
ing earth in little baskets swung at either end of a shoulder 
pole, banking it up. Six or eight people to each giant granite 
pounder, swinging it up to a rhythmical chant and letting it 
bounce, packing down the red earth. No machinery here. 
Not even a wheel. 

I have also been looking through four little picture booklets 
bought in Peking, put out by the Government to teach the 
children their new romanized characters. A comrade 
in the seat opposite picks up one of these and flips through it 
until he finds the section on health. There is an illustration of 
someone looking through a microscope at germs. He points 
at the germs. Then he takes my map and points at Korea, 
writing on a piece of paper ‘U S’. I shake my head vigorously. 
He indicates his four comrades in the compartment. All are 
watching me. He points again at Korea. All five have fought 
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in Korea. I, the West, am accused of having perpetrated germ 
warfare. Suddenly, for the first time, I am very glad I do not 
speak Mandarin. A cowardly reaction, certainly. I imagine 
the arguments, explanations, interpretations, accusations 
interminably swirling about like so much dirty water with no 
plug hole. 

As it is, I shake my head again very slowly, definitely, and 
look out of the window. A pause. Silence. It seems a ludicrous 
impasse. I look round and smile with a ‘what can we do’ 
gesture of the hands. They smile. They talk. The moment 
has passed. Soon we are exchanging sweets and useful words 


in the other’s language. We are happy enough to get along 
together. 
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The Imperial Cancer R.search Fund, 
pioneer research organisation set up 
by the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, seeks your help. 
Present-day cancer research de- 
mands a wide expansion of the 
Fund’s activities. £1,000,000 is 
needed to build new laboratories in 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Due to open 
next year, this will be the most ad- 
vanced cancer research centre in 
Europe. 

To complete its task, the Fund 
—which receives no official aid — 
can appeal only to you. You will help 
—won’t you? 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


PATRON: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


Please send your gift to A. DICKSON WRIGHT, EsQ., M.S., F.R.C.S., 
Royal College of Surgeons, 50 C.R.F., Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 











Out and About 


Disestablishmentarianism 


"Tv Romans, like the British, were a serious people 
with a strong sense of their duty towards the world, 
and their obligation to set an example to lesser breeds. 
But more wisely than us they realized the need for regular 
doses of irreverence — hence their annual saturnalia. 

We always say that one of the best things about us is our 
capacity to laugh at ourselves, but in fact we do it in a very 
limited way — usually one class or group laughing at another. 
The World of Paul Slickey was an attempt to laugh at the 
Press — the Press was not amused, and the public did what it 
was told, which was to stay away from the theatre. 

The Hostage by Brendan Behan is an essay in irreverence, 
and provides one of the most enjoyable and therapeutic 
evenings out available in London to-day. It enables us to 
laugh not only at ourselves but at religion, Ireland, man’s 
duty to mankind, patriotism, the H bomb, God, and the 
Colonial Empire. All candidates at the next election should 
be forced to see it, if necessary again and again, till they break 
down and laugh. In some Right Honourable instances this 
might take years. 

About half the people I have taken to see it come away 
complaining that they cannot see what exactly is the message 
of the play; I tell them that, in that case, they are half-way 
to understanding it. For the message of this play is that there 
is no message, that men are most absurd when they are most 
serious, and that what we take to be the Voice of Doom is 
really only the noise of the neighbours’ plumbing. 

The story is very simple: in order to avenge the execution 
by the British of an I R A captive, the I R A takes an English 
soldier as hostage; in the end he is shot while the Irish Govern- 
ment forces are raiding the brothel where he is held prisoner. 
But just so that we don’t waste too much sympathy on the 
immensely attractive hostage the play ends with his rising 
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from the dead and singing ‘The Bells of Hell go ting-a-ling-a- 
ling’. 

Each time a serious or dramatic point is made the 
saturnalian authority comes dashing in with cap and bells to 
hit it over the head with an inflated bladder. The romantic 
leader of the I R A gang turns out not only to be English and 
an old Harrovian, but a devotee of cricket who cannot resist 
singing about it when he meets the English hostage. The 
hostage himself, who is the hero, gets a very sympathetic 
build-up in Act II which he ends by singing 


I love my dear old Notting Hill 
Wherever I may roam, 

But I wish those bleeding nigger-boys 
Were kicked out and put back home. 


Irish patriotism has a good knock at England more than 
once: ‘England the hangman of thousands. In Kenya, in 
Ireland, in Cyprus! In India! The world’. (Incidentally 
Nyasaland has been substituted for Cyprus since the play was 
printed; it’s not difficult to be topical on such a theme.) But 
the last words on Irish patriots are almost the last words in 
the play: ‘It was not Belfast Jail or the six counties that was 
bothering you — but your lost youth and your crippled leg.’ 

As the Devlin Commission would say, it is hard to see a 
plot, or a plan or even a play; but this is the best romp or 


charade in years. 
W. D. C. 


A profile of Adam Wazyk 


[cpt was an armed sentry outside the block of flats 
opposite the British Embassy in Warsaw. He stood, 
indifferent to the weather, but not to me, as I crossed the 
road and tried to walk past him into the hallway of the block. 
He was guarding two of the most powerful men in Poland -— 
one, the Prime Minister; the second, the poet Adam Wazyk. 
The two men live facing each other, across the foyer on the 
fourth floor, their drawing room windows looking out on to the 
Al. Roz and over to the Embassy. I showed my pass to the 
sentry and walked up to meet the poet. 

Adam Wazyk was born on November roth, 1905; his hands, 
shaking involuntarily now, bear witness to a lifetime spent in 
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fear of arrest and imprisonment; above the round white face, 
bespectacled, a pall of smoke clouds partially, continually, 
his nervousness; he spends as much time as he can with his 
wife and two small daughters, like a soldier at the end of a 
leave, ticketed for the front line. 

In the early ’twenties the renaissance of Polish poetry, stifled 
for a hundred years, brought with it a resurgence of interest in 
French literature; ‘Young Poland’ was largely untouched by 
German Expressionism and the Russian New Realism on her 
literary frontiers. The mannered verse of decadence, seen from 
Warsaw in the writings of Baudelaire and Verlaine, fought for 
popularity with the essays of Rimbaud, in translations by 
Myriam (the ‘young Pole’ of ‘Young Poland’). Inevitably 
Wazyk in his youth and adolescence came under the influence 
of Miriam, Juvim, the Scomander and the ‘latter day Parnas- 
sians. He ‘discovered’ Apollinaire and Eluard; the flat 
rhythms dragging out Eluard’s verse, and the scrupulosity in 
images of language, the principal characteristic of Apollinaire, 
stayed with Wazyk in his own writing. 

In the early *thirties Wazyk ‘discovered’ politics. His first 
book of poems, published in 1924, sold twenty-five copies and 
was described as ‘hopelessly obscure’; whether the obscurity 
the critics objected to was an obscurantism or a remoteness of 
theme Wazyk never knew, but after a few years of looking for 
defects in his use of language, technique, he presumed that it 
was not so much how he wrote but what he wrote about that 
was at fault. He left the pattern of Apollinaire’s apolitical 
thinking behind him, became a great personal friend of Paul 
Eluard and a Socialist. His poetry improved, became more 
intelligible to the critics and his second volume (1932) was a 
great literary success. Unfortunately the mood of his verse 
and the words building the stanzas were intelligible even to 
politicians and he was imprisoned. Between 1932 and 1939 he 
went in and out of jail with a frequency which jolted even 
Wazyk’s natural optimism about the future intellectual and 
emotional maturity of his country; as the years passed the grip 
of the fascist oligarchy grew tighter and he stopped writing his 
own feelings into verse, retreated to an editing and translation 
of his Eluard and Apollinaire. When the War broke out he fled 
to the Ukraine, where he worked in the Free Polish Radio 
station at Lwow. There his Marxism hardened and he joined 
the group of Polish intellectuals who styled themselves the 
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Kuzhnitza (the anvil), the Marxist-Leninist instrument on 
which the political structure of post-War Poland was to be 
forged. From 1945 to 1948 all Wazyk’s energies went into 
trying to establish a Communist hierarchy in a country used 
to the hierarchy of the Church, 80 per cent devout and Roman 
Catholic. 

In 1948 Wazyk woke up to find that the Party he had worked 
to consolidate in power was controlled in office by a Stalinist 
clique as vicious and illiterate as any in Eastern Europe. In 
Roumania, Baconsky and Rau fled to the Carpathians, 
founded a ‘free Socialist colony’ and Steaua; in Poland, the 
nearness of the USSR to the East and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic to the West made a similar move impossible for 
Wazyk and his friends. Most of them stopped writing; a few 
sold out to the clique in control and joined the notorious 
Po Prostu, later to be dissolved by Gomulka as too opportunist 
even for him; Wazyk went back to his editing and translating 
Apollinaire, and to the modicum of grumbling allowed him as 
one of the ‘original revolutionaries’. 1949-53 was a black time 
for new writing in Poland, and the country was closed to any 
influx of opinion from the West; Jacob Berman, once Wazyk’s 
friend, became ‘Supervisor of Writers’ and by 1953 so strict 
and unintelligent a censor that a literary explosion was in- 
evitable. 

Wazyk supplied the fuse. In June 1955 he published his 
Poem for Adults, a bitter satirical criticism of the Party and of the 
censorship; copies of it were circulated throughout Poland. 
When Bernam tried to suppress them and get Wazyk to ‘with- 
draw’ the poem, there was a rioting of students on the streets 
which reached a peak with the publication of the sequel to the 
Poem, the Critique of the Poem for Adults. The Stalinist clique was 
deposed and a wave of liberty of thought and feeling swept 
over Poland to wash itself out on the Russian frontier. Wazyk 
was a national hero. The only poet of the twentieth century to 
start a revolution singlehanded, he was consulted at every step 
taken to establish a new Government. A man called Gomulka 
was approved as First Secretary of the Communist Party and 
the Spring and Summer of 1956 were happy months in Warsaw. 
But the nearness of the Soviet Union, and the second thoughts 
of the Soviet and Chinese Communist parties on the blooming 
of a hundred flowers, were precursors of a step backward by 
Gomulka. He banned Po Prostu, gave the protesting students a 
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magazine to replace it, Wspolczesnosc, and silenced at one stroke 
his critics among the young people and on his own extreme edge 
of the Party. Jealous of Wazyk’s political influence, he withdrew 
permission for the publication of Europa, Wazyk’s projected 
Polish magazine-focus on European literature. 

The autumn and winter of 1957 and the spring of 1958 saw 
the wall go up on the Polish frontier again and Wazyk, isolated, 
playing with Apollinaire. No longer a member of the Party, 
he sits now, wondering whether or not he would live through 
another upheaval, whether or not he should try to start one. 
To Gomulka he shows a straight face, as the Party moves 
farther Left with each month that passes; his latest verse is 
lyrical, (Wagon is a long melancholy, introspective fable) — 
since the censoring of his anti-Gomulka poems Elegy and the 
Statue, published in Britain in the TWENTIETH CENTURY 
(July 1958 in my English version). The free rhythms and 
structure of his verse, and the uncontrived belief in better 
things are a shadow of Wazyk at his most powerful. But the 
shadow may either be one of something great in the immediate 
past, or the shadow of something yet to come. Nobody knows. 
And this, perhaps, is why the sentry stands twenty-four hours 
a day outside Al. Roz, 8, in the sun, the snow, the hail or the 
rain, with his bayonet pointing, accidentally, towards a 
possibility of political asylum across the street. 


ROY MACGREGOR-HASTIE. 


More Ashes than Diamonds? 


HE New Statesman declared a few weeks ago that Andrzej 

Wajda’s Ashes and Diamonds, recently shown at the 

Academy Cinema, was ‘possibly the best film to be made 
since the war’. It is certainly one of the most interesting and, 
given its context, one of the most surprising. But I did not 
find it by any means completely successful, and I think the 
New Statesman critic is quite off the rails when he says: 


It (this film) hopes, within the bloody impasse of Pole 
killing Pole, to attain to ordinary humanity: ordinary 
humanity, that is, as released by the new order. 


‘As released by the new order’ is quite gratuitous. The new 
order is not nearly so much in evidence as one would expect. 
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The astonishing thing is that the hero of this film, made 
under state auspices in Poland, is an anti-Communist. If the 
film had been shown anonymously, it might have been passed 
off as the work of a broad-minded reactionary with some 
appreciation of the Communist point of view. As it is, we have 
to suppose that it is the work of a Communist so broad- 
minded that he is hardly an old-fashioned Communist at all. 

All the active characters in the film, which deals with the 
immediate post-war period in a small provincial town, are 
against the new régime: the young hero, who has already 
distinguished himself in fighting against the Germans during 
the Rising, and whose task it is to assassinate a Communist 
leader; his friend and immediate superior, who is an officer 
in the clandestine army; the ci-devant major, who is fanatically 
directing the clandestine operations against hopeless odds; 
and the middle-aged aristocrat, who leads the celebrations 
to mark the end of the war. The other side is not nearly so 
positive. The Communist leader himself is a pleasant, tired 
man, who comes back from a long stay in Moscow to discover 
that his son is in the reactionary resistance movement. The 
mayor of the town, who has just been made a minister, is a 
place-seeker with a shifty face. His secretary is a double- 
dealing opportunist. One of his chief supporters is an ex- 
Pilsudskiite, now on the Communist band-waggon. All the 
corruption, in fact, is in the pro-Communist camp. The 
reactionary nationalists may be asinine, but they are brave and 
decent. 

The story could hardly be simpler. The two young 
reactionaries have been entrusted with the assassination of 
the powerful Communist in order to make ‘an impression on 
morale’. The double-dealing secretary, who is also inefficient, 
gives them the wrong information and they kill two innocent 
workmen by mistake. The job has to be begun over again on 
the day when the victory banquet is being held in the local 
hotel. This time the traditional conflict between love and 
duty intervenes, because the young killer seduces the hotel 
barmaid, an ex-upper-class orphan, and becomes fond of her. 
After years of clandestinity, he sees the possibility of a normal 
existence and wavers in his resolve. But he is chided by his 
companion, he goes through with the assassination and, of 
course, has to leave the town and the girl. On the way to the 
station, he panics by mistake and is shot by Communist 
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soldiers. While the Communist leader is lying dead and his 
young killer is bleeding to death, the victory banquet comes 
to an end in the dawn with a motley group dancing to Chopin’s 
revolutionary music badly played by the local band. 

The lesson is, evidently, that Poland has lost the best people 
on both sides and will have to struggle on, as well as she can, 
with the corrupt mediocrities. This is a sad conclusion, not at 
all the ‘releasing of humanity through the new order’. There is 
no ambiguity in the lesson. It is driven home in two parallel 
scenes in which, first the two young reactionaries, and then 
the ‘good’ Communist and his friend, lament for their fallen 
comrades. It is also underlined by the fact that the Communist, 
after he has been shot, falls into the arms of his killer and is 
held there in a paradoxical embrace. There are many little 
stabs at Communist orthodoxy: the mayor makes one of those 
dreary public speeches which, in Ernie Bevin’s phrase, are 
just clitch after clitch; when a captured young reactionary 
is reproached by a Communist officer with shooting Poles, 
he retorts: ‘What were you shooting? Sparrows?’ The old 
woman who looks after the hotel lavatory thinks in terms of 
full bladders and sickness and is oblivious to events on the 
political level. It seems quite inconceivable that a film like this 
could be shown in Russia. No typical English or French 
Communist could possibly approve of it. It assumes, in a com- 
pletely Western way, that ‘life’, which is not defined, is more 
important than politics and that, if you engage in politics, 
it is just as heroic to die on one side as on the other. The 
young killer is not punished because of his double assassina- 
tion; he dies merely through a quirk of fate. Chance is thereby 
given a significance that Neo-Marxists do not usually accord 
to it. 

This transcending of the ideological viewpoint is what we 
have always hoped that Communist art would eventually 
achieve. Why then do I not feel with the New Statesman critic 
that this film is a ‘masterpiect’ ? 

In the first place, if the sub-titles are an adequate trans- 
lation of the dialogue, the various political attitudes are not 
clearly enough defined. The reactionary position seems to be 
founded on Romantic obstinacy, not on inherent necessity, 
and that detracts from the quality of the sacrifices made on 
its behalf. When the young killer hesitates, he is forced into 
action by his friend, who stresses the fact that he is under 
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military orders; the friend himself had queried the sense of 
these orders and had been overruled. This may be perfectly 
true to life, but it does not produce the sensation of genuine 
tragedy. The Charge of the Light Brigade was not tragedy; 
it was senseless waste. Perhaps Wajda means to imply this and 
so criticize the Nationalists, but I doubt it; the young killer’s 
final decision is presented emotionally as the correct one; 
he has to go through with the job to retain his heroic aura. 
Nor, on the other side, is the inevitability of the Communist 
viewpoint established. The ‘good’ Communist never comes to 
grips with the situation; he has a wise face, he is an ex-Spanish 
Civil War hero and he is going to deal with the mediocrities 
in the morning; how, we are not told. But he is shot in the 
night, and so never becomes anything more than a merely 
passive symbol of Communist goodness. Since we have never 
seen him as Communist goodness in action, his death is not 
nearly as impressive as it might have been. It could even be 
understood as a deliverance, because it relieves him of the 
suffering caused by his reactionary son. The important point 
is, however, that he has none of the psychological roundness 
and complexity that Pierre Brasseur gave to the part of the 
political boss in Les Mains Sales. No doubt, the various attitudes 
are perfectly well known to the Polish public, but they should 
still be established adequately within the context of the 
picture. 

In the second place, much of the symbolism is heavy and 
approximate. In real life, it can happen that a murdered man 
falls spread-eagled on a church floor at the foot of an enormous 
crucifix which echoes his gesture. In a film the trick is senti- 
mental; the death of Christ on the Cross and the murder of 
an unknown person through a sheer mistake are not phenomena 
of the same order at all, and to use the emotional power of one 
to reinforce that of the other is vulgar. To have the two 
lovers discussing life in a ruined church, with another crucifix 
swinging head down in the breeze, a symbolic poem carved on 
the wall and the young killer’s two victims laid out in front 
of the altar, is also too much. When the shot Communist falls 
into his assassin’s arms, the emotional effect is right; to have 
the victory fireworks light up the sky behind them at the 
same moment is again not contrary to probability but artisti- 
cally coarse. If a symbol is thought of as a symbol from the 
outset it always fails. It has to begin as a truly perceived detail 
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of life, and then acquire overtones without the artist deliberately 
looking for them. The three or four real imaginative moments 
in the film stood out,§I thought, rather clearly from the rest. 
The young killer sees a tray of vodka-filled glasses; he pushes 
them towards his companion, strikes a match and begins setting 
fire to them one by one; as each flame spurts into life, the 
companion — after his first look of blank incomprehension - 
mutters the name of a dead comrade, until they get to the two 
last glasses, which they drink. This may seem rather corny to 
some people, or it may be an old Polish custom, but I found it 
moving precisely because the symbol was revealed in the 
course of the action, not imposed from without. When the 
barmaid first serves the young killer in the bar, he teases her 
by moving his glass about, replacing one glass by another, and 
so on. This exactly sets the tone of their relationship, as you 
realize afterwards; they are two orphans of the storm, children 
precipitated into adulthood, antagonistic because of their 
mutual attraction, and can only remain at cross purposes. 
And the final scene shows what I took to be a mixture of good 
and bad symbolism. The wounded young man rushes out 
beyond the town on to an open space littered with refuse, 
which seems to be a rubbish-dump. There he dies, another 
young life cast on to the ash-heap of history. This is too obvious 
to be moving. But as he runs, as only a youth could run, his 
grown-up groans change to whimpers, he begins to cry like a 
little boy, he curls up on the ground like a child, and dies in 
the position of a foetus. There was no sign, here, that the 
return from imposed adulthood to pre-natal innocence had 
been deliberately thought out by the director. It just seemed 
to occur in the instinctive movement of the actor who, 
incidentally, had given a masterly performance throughout. 


J. G. w. 
The Newspaper Business 


HE Traffic Manager, or whatever he was, was a good 
friend of my father’s, and a very nice man. When I had 
finished explaining the sort of job I wanted, he put the 
tips of his fingers together in embarrassment, and started to talk 
about Oxford. He was a Cambridge man, he explained, but 
he couldn’t see why young men like myself didn’t want to come 
into railway administration. I explained gently that that was 
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another question, though without going so far as to explain 
that my plans hardly stretched beyond paying my college bills 
for the last term and giving my tailor something to be getting 
on with. We were obviously on different wave-lengths, so I gave 
one more half-hearted explanation of why I wasn’t in the college 
boat, and walked over to the station itself. 

The traffic manager’s name both helped and unhelped with 
the manager of the bookstall. He felt that he must give me a 
job, but at the same time he suspected me of being some kind 
of a spy from Head Office. So I was banished for three weeks to 
the bookstall on the extreme far side of the station, where the 
northbound expresses stop. At £3 135. 6d. a week. 

I had to arrive at five to eight in the morning, and it took 
about an hour to get all the magazines arranged in neat piles, 
with the serious money-spinners, the ones with knitting-patterns 
and royal revelations, pushed out in the place of honour, and 
just enough Timeses and M G s to fob off the occasional intellec- 
tual. There was no more than a trickle of demand all day, 
Woman’s this, Woman’s that, Blighty, Ree-val, and ‘a nice book for 
the nipper’. The last meant a Dan Dare or a Superman. 

I soon learnt all the refinements of clock-watching. I had 
read all the dailies, all the weeklies and all the monthlies by the 
end of the first day. On Tuesday the dailies kept me happy until 
the morning tea-break. By the end of Wednesday there was 
nothing for it but to skim the nasty little amateur photography 
mags for leg-art. The arrival of the new batch of illustrated 
weeklies — on Thursday I think, gave me a stay of execution on 
my sentence of boredom. But eventually there was nothing for 
it but to live by the three breaks. I started savouring them an 
hour before, artificially tidying and refining the system, putting 
clean copies from the bottom of the pile to the top, and getting 
my change in order. Soon my twenty-minute break had been 
stretched to include a five-minute walk at either end, past the 
other bookstall where there was a relatively pretty girl. I took 
to ducking out half-way between breaks for an illicit cigarette. 
But with all the refinements of cunning and the stretching of 
my elastic conscience, there was nothing I could do about the 
long hours in the reek of engine steam, or my fingers tacky from 
the allergic bloom of cheap newsprint. 

There were moments of excitement. One morning the Arch- 
bishop of York rolled up for his Times, and once Sir Len Hutton 
strode over for a pile of populars with his attendant train of 
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cherubs. There was a prize sheep, beribboned like a Lord 
Mayor, which caused quite a stir on the platform right in front 
of me, and left enough haughty droppings to keep the platform 
staff busy for an hour. And there was a grubby little man who 
had had an arrangement with my predecessor which he was 
anxious for me to continue. He palmed me filthy exercise books 
twice a week in which at astonishing length in a round primary 
school hand he had charted the adventures of a pretty mill-girl 
who accepted a lift to work from the boss. The deal was that I 
should pay ten bob, cash down, and try to raise a quid out of 
my brutal and licentious customers to send them rejoicing on 
their way to Catterick. My limited-risk capital compelled me to 
decline this promising investment, and stick to the more super- 
ficial view of feminine human nature presented in Woman’s 
this and Woman’s that. 

After three weeks of this almost unrelieved nothingness, I 
had had enough. Deducting tea and cigarettes, and making 
allowance for my reduced smoking, I was £10 to the good. It 
wasn’t enough. Luckily, at that point an enterprising friend 
came up with a suggestion for putting my knowledge of the 
newspaper business to good account. It was race week. He had 
a theory that fantastic sums were to be had by hawking the 
local evening paper to the news-hungry investors at the 
Knavesmire. He did a few simple sums on the back of an enve- 
lope. So many race-goers. So many races at some West Country 
meeting, that would make them buy a new edition. And a penny 
a copy commission. It sounded better than the bookstall. If 
he had suggested collecting cigarette ends to reroll into pipe- 
tobacco, it would still have sounded better than the bookstall. 
After all it is a great thing to call no man master. 

The circulation manager of the local evening was no friend 
of my father or anyone else. Nor was he by any standards a 
nice man. He smiled unpleasantly when we said what we 
wanted, and we came to see his point later. Finally, he wouldn’t 
go higher than a halfpenny a copy and a lift out to the race- 
course in the delivery truck. 

We said ‘Done’. We went home for battered cloth caps which 
seemed de rigeur. And off we went, pillowed on the late night 
final, which by a strange inflation of values comes out at lunch 
time. On the principle of the New York papers which give their 
six o'clock edition the next day’s date and sell it with posters 
saying ‘Read Tomorrow’s News Today’. 
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I suppose we weren’t serious enough about it. The young 
Northcliffe would never have stopped to listen to Major 
Dawson. This officer, an erect figure in tweeds, was attracting 
attention by throwing what purported to be a wad of £100 in 
notes down on the tired sward of the free enclosure and offering 
it to any bystander who might be disappointed in Major 
Dawson’s racing advice. I resolved to put the gallant major to 
the test in the spirit of scientific inquiry. I slipped him the half- 
dollar fee and opened the envelope. It contained the name of a 
horse who’s cancellation from the next race was clearly pro- 
claimed on the big board. I moved to take forfeit of the Major’s 
hostage to fortune. I was naive. The Major dropped his suavity 
and kicked the pile of notes to one side of the ring of onlookers 
with not undeliberate speed. Two brother-officers in bowlers, 
presumably grateful clients of his, moved menacingly forward 
with their hands in their pockets. I broke square and ran, 
leaving a couple of dozen halfpenny commissions to be trampled 
by the crowd. 

That learned us. We kept a respectful distance from the 
crown-and-anchor men, and the three-card trick school, and 
above all from the other tipsters. Gradually, as the afternoon 
wore on, we began to do better business. With the third after- 
noon edition we had a gold-mine. Tucked away on an inside 
page was a five-line par. about some nurses who had fled before 
an F LN raiding party in Algeria. We went to work on this 
warm-hearted human interest story in a way which would have 
earned us fifty a week and grown-up expenses on the Street of 
Opportunity. ‘Scenes of horror at the oasis’, I bawled from one 
side of the enclosure. Michael’s voice came back in antiphon 
‘Biddy’s Bedouin ordeal’. By the time we had unloaded all we 
could carry, nothing, not even ‘the tale that Ugolino told in the 
sea of ever-lasting ice after he had wiped his bloody lips on the 
scalp of his murderer,’ nothing in history or fiction could 
approach the horrors of the scene which we had invented. 

We had our reward. An elderly gentleman was attracted by 
the clamour. With the casual munificence of the age of the great 
Prince he contrived to give me half-a-crown for a paper and 
suggested without vulgarity that the change was a matter of 
indifference to him. He disappeared into the Silver Ring. We 
followed. The first customers we had were a group of the young, 
beautiful and damned who had just come up to our college. 
We were made. ‘Darling, come and buy a paper from this 
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terribly amusing man. I know a man who knows him at Oxford 
and says he does the most fantastic things.’ A couple of hours 
later we went home, with thirty bob each in our pockets. Just 
enough to buy a few drinks for the young, the beautiful and 
the damned at the race week ball. In a sense the Silver Ring 
had been a profitable investment. It will pay off later — at 
Oxford. But in the meanwhile, the bursar and the tailor are 
still waiting. It may have to be the pipe-tobacco racket after all. 


HENRY VANE. 
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Gods and Rulers 


The Month in Japan 


G. F. Hudson 


Te divine origin of the Emperor, the unbroken line of 
his descent from the immortals, the guardianship that 
his deified ancestors extend to the realm and its people 
— these are the essential bases of Japanese patriotism.’ Thus 
wrote a Japanese publicist shortly before the Second World 
War. In those days all schoolchildren had to attend worship 
at Shinto shrines and, although university professors might 
not find it easy to give credence to the ancient legends con- 
cerning the divine origin of the Imperial dynasty, the defenders 
of the official orthodoxy could point to Japan’s age-long 
immunity from foreign conquest and her remarkable successes 
in the modern world as evidence of a special supernatural 
protection. But in 1945 the guardianship of the Imperial 
Ancestors failed to save Japan from defeat and surrender, 
and impious Americans regulated the affairs of the Country 
of the Eight Islands without conspicuous interference from 
the national gods. 

Revisiting Japan in 1959 after an interval of thirty years I 
was interested, among other things, in finding out what had 
happened to Japanese patriotism and to the Shinto religion 
with which it had been so closely linked. It was not easy, 
however, to enquire about these things, because the war and 
its outcome remain a very delicate subject for discussion in 
Japan, and in cities which were almost totally destroyed by 
American, if not by British, bombers, it was inevitably em- 
barrassing to raise questions which must recall a deeply 
traumatic experience. It was possible nevertheless to form from 
scattered hints and indications some idea of contemporary 
Japanese feelings about their country and its past and, in 
particular, of prevailing attitudes towards Shinto, Japan’s 
primitive and indigenous ‘pagan’ religion, which was from 
the Meiji Restoration of 1868 to the surrender of 1945, like 
the Church of England, ‘by law established’. 


* * 





* 
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The present Japanese Emperor is the 124th ruler of his 
dynasty. The line is prehistoric, for its supremacy had already 
been established at the time of the earliest written and dated 
records. The ‘founding of the empire’ probably took place 
about the beginning of the fourth century a.p.; the creator 
of the unifying monarchy, which had its centre in the Kinai 
plain near the modern Osaka, traced his descent from a 
certain Ninigi-no-mikoto, the ‘grandson’ of the Sun-goddess, 
who descended from heaven on to a mountain in Kyushu 
with a commission to reign over Japan — though it was another 
three generations before the divine mandate took effect. 
Ninigi-no-mikoto is the point of contact between a genealogy 
of earthly rulers who are admittedly mortal men and a col- 
lection of mythical beings who, although they figure in the 
ancient legendary history as ‘ancestors’, are obviously gods 
and goddesses of a primitive polytheism — deities of sky and 
earth, sun and moon, storm and lightning, water and 
vegetation. 

There is nothing very extraordinary about the early 
Japanese mythology. Its nearest specific analogies are with 
the old mythical traditions of Polynesia, but it exhibits also 
many close resemblances to the beliefs and fancies of primitive 


nature-religions all over the world. Nor is the claim of divine | 


origin for a royal family at all unusual in a primitive society; 
our own Anglo-Saxon kings before their conversion to 
Christianity traced their genealogies from the god Woden. 
What is remarkable about Shinto is its vigorous survival at a 
level of civilization at which similar types of myth and cult are 
normally superseded by ‘higher’ religions or disintegrated 
by rationalist criticism, and in particular its adoption as a 
state religion by a government which was seeking to transform 
Japan into a modern industrial state. 


* * * 


Japan imported Buddhism from the mainland of Asia 
about the same time that the English accepted Christianity 
from continental Europe, but the sequel was different. 
Christianity, like Judaism and Islam, is a monotheist religion | 
with a specific revelation which excludes the claims of any 
other religious faith — ‘thou shalt have none other gods but 
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me’. Thus wherever Christianity and Islam have prevailed, 
the previous pagan cults have been eliminated; Bel and 
Ishtar, Zeus and Aphrodite, Thor and Woden, Lug and 
Macha have ceased to have altars and worshippers. Buddhism, 
on the other hand, is not so ‘jealous’ as a religion; it has 
always been a teaching directed to a particular end — the 
deliverance of human beings from samsara — and does not 
object to their invoking non-Buddhist deities for other and, 
as a Buddhist would think, less important ends. Hence 
Buddhism, even where dominant, has always tended to co- 
exist with other religions — with the worship of the Nats in 
Burma, with the Bon cult in Tibet, with Confucianism and 
Taoism in China, and with Shinto in Japan. This disposition 
to accommodate previously existing beliefs left untouched the 
legends of the divine origin of the Japanese monarchy. The 
English kings renounced their claims to descent from Woden 
— who officially no longer existed — and received by way of 
compensation a consecration by the Church to their high 
office. The rulers of Japan, on the other hand, continued to be 
progeny of the Sun Goddess, even when they were devout 
Buddhists, and Buddhist theology, with its unfailing mastery 
of syncretist devices, soon discovered that the Sun Goddess 
herself was but a special manifestation of Vairocana Buddha. 
Thus Buddhism and Shinto came to co-exist as two religions, 
each with its own temples (or ‘shrines’ in the case of Shinto, 
as this word has been adopted in English usage to render the 
Japanese jinsha, which is never applied to Buddhist temples) 
and priests, but linked together by an alliance which at one 
period was almost an amalgamation. 

In the eighteenth century, however, there occurred what is 
called the Shinto Revival. It began as a romantic nationalist 
literary reaction against excessive addiction to Chinese learn- 
ing at the expense of the classical Japanese literature, which 
had fallen into neglect; a group of men of letters engaged 
with enthusiasm in the study of early Japanese history and 
denounced the more recent subjection of Japan to foreign 
cultural influences. But these academic studies soon came 
to have a sharp political point, for they led to the conclusion 
that the shoguns, the military overlords who had long governed 
Japan in the name of the Emperor, were usurpers, and that 
the duty of all good Japanese was to restore real power to the 
honoured, but powerless, Imperial dynasty. The Shinto 
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revivalists thus provided an ideological basis for every kind 
of political opposition to the shogunate, including after 1853 
the young reformers who aimed at modernizing the country 
in order to save it from conquest by the Western powers. 
The Meiji Restoration of 1868 was indeed brought about by a 
strange combination of antiquarian fanatics looking back to 
a remote local past and radical innovators striving to bring 
Japan by forced marches into the foremost ranks of a pro- 
gressive international civilization. What the reformers shared, 
however, with the traditionalists was an intense nationalism 
and the will to make the ancient monarchy the rallying-point 
for patriotic unity in a new centralized state. 


* * * 


As part of their nation-building the statesmen of the Meiji 
era decided to make Shinto the state religion and at the same 
time to use the system of universal state education imitated 
from Europe to inculcate loyalty to the throne as a divinely 
ordained institution. They had also, however, derived from 
Europe the idea of the state as a secular institution tolerating 
all kinds of religious belief, and this principle was affirmed 
in the Meiji Constitution. There was therefore a problem of 
how to teach all schoolchildren about the divine origin of the 
Emperor and require their attendance at Shinto shrine 
ceremonies without incurring the reproach of interfering 
with the constitutional rights of Buddhists and Christians — 
the latter being able to give Japan a bad name abroad if 
their consciences were unduly disturbed. The Japanese 
bureaucracy solved this problem by declaring that so-called 
State Shinto, comprising ceremonies at shrines by priests 
appointed and paid by the Government, was not a religion 
at all, but merely a patriotic glorification of heroes of past 
Japanese history; it was thus a matter of civic duty which 
Buddhists and Christians could be called upon to perform. 
An official euhemerism reduced even the Sun Goddess to 
the status of a historical human queen. But the civil servants 
who operated the system were quite well aware that they were 
evoking religious emotions and it was their intention to do 
this; the idea that State Shinto was not a religion was merely 
a legal fiction. There was more in popular belief and practice, 
however, than was needed for State Shinto, and so the 
Government also recognized what was called Sect Shinto, 
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which was admitted to be religious and was not supported or 
controlled by the State. 

Catholics in Japan referred to the Vatican the question of 
the compulsory attendance of their children at State Shinto 
ceremonies. The Vatican, doubtless remembering the disastrous 
consequences of its intervention in the Chinese Rites Con- 
troversy in the eighteenth century, chose to accept the 


assurances of the Japanese Government that the ceremonies 
were not religious. 


* * * 


One of the first acts of the Allied occupation authority 
after the surrender of Japan in 1945 was to disestablish Shinto. 
The Japanese Government was ordered to deprive it of state 
support. The way in which Shinto had been used to instil 
an unquestioning obedience to the state and a faith in Japan’s 
unique national destiny had convinced American policy- 
makers that teaching and ceremonial implying a divine 
origin for the Japanese monarchy had to be eliminated at 
least from public and official life. There was indeed in Wash- 
ington throughout the war a group which regarded the 
abolition of the monarchy itself as an American war aim, and 
this group was strong enough in May 1945 to keep the war 
going when it was made known to the American Government 
that Japan would surrender if the preservation of the 
monarchical institution were to be guaranteed. In the end, 
however, owing mainly to the insistence of General MacArthur, 
the monarchy was retained, and the Supreme Commander 
of the Allied Powers was installed in Tokyo as the equivalent 
of a shogun. The Emperor was in fact better treated by the 
American conqueror than some of his ancestors had been by 
their own subjects — as, for example, Junnin, who was deposed 
and strangled, and Antoku, who was thrown into the sea at 
the battle of Dan-no-Ura. 

Prince Ito, who devised the Meiji Constitution, wrote in 
comment on its provisions, that since the beginning of the 
Imperial dynasty, ‘the country has not been free from occasional 
checks to its prosperity or from frequent disturbances of its 
tranquillity, but the splendour of the Imperial Throne trans- 
mitted through an unbroken line of one and the same dynasty 
has always remained as immutable as the heavens and the 
earth.’ The defeat and surrender of Japan in the Pacific war 
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could thus be regarded as just another of these disturbances 
of her tranquillity, and indeed it could be argued that the 
national life was in much better shape at the end of 1945 
than it was around the year 1500. Even when the new 
MacArthur Constitution deprived the Emperor of his 
political prerogatives and made him merely a ‘symbol of the 
state’, this was only to reduce the monarchy once more to the 
condition of dignified powerlessness which had been its lot 
through the greater part of recorded history. 

Far more serious, however, than the mere fact of military 
defeat or any constitutional change was the complete secular- 
ization of the educational system. Teachers are now required 
to inculcate no longer sentiments of religious awe for 
the monarchy, but the principles of popular sovereignty, 
and many of them, enrolled in the new Communist- 
influenced Teachers’ Union, are more anxious to propagate 
Marxism-Leninism than Shinto. The old cult of the sacred 
monarchy based on traditional religious belief reinforced by 
universal state education has been demolished, and in the 
opinion of competent observers of Japanese politics, it could 
not now be restored. Since Japan to-day is a free country, 
anyone is free to go on believing in the divine commission 
given to Ninigi-no-mikoto, but with the rise of a generation 
which has not been as a whole brought up in this belief it can 
no longer be made the basis for a unifying national ideology. 


* * * 


What then is left of Shinto, now that it no longer has the 
support of the state? Not much, if one is to judge only by the 
extent of its hold on Japanese intellectuals. Shinto, I was 
told by a Kyoto University graduate, ‘makes no appeal to 
the intellectual youth. Buddhism is a different matter; it is a 
universal religion with a philosophy that can challenge any 
other. But Shinto is just Japanese folklore, and cannot have 
any meaning outside Japan.’ 

This is indeed the common attitude of ‘thinking people’. 
But most Japanese are no more given to thinking than most 
people elsewhere, and Shinto’s appeal is not to the intellect, 
but to the emotions. It has been said of Italians that, even 
when they are not believing Catholics, they have ‘an almost 
physical hunger for the rituals of the Church’, and the same 
might be said of very many Japanese with regard to the 
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worship and festivals at Shinto shrines. There has been a 
decline of all kinds of religion in the big cities, but not more 
than in corresponding urban agglomerations of Europe and 
America. In the smaller towns and the villages, however, both 
Buddhism and Shinto continue to have strong roots, and in 
the countryside Shinto is probably the stronger of the two. 
Village shrines everywhere appear to be well kept and they 
remain the centres of rural community life. The main annual 
festivals are those of the Prayer for the Year’s Crops in 
February and the Harvest Festival in November; each shrine 
has also the festival of its own special deity, and there are 
various minor celebrations, except in October, the ‘month 
without gods’, when all the gods of Japan assemble at the 
Great Shrine of Izumo and are therefore absent from their 
normal dwelling-places. Shinto festivals are also fairs and much 
trade is carried on at them. The land reform — the most im- 
portant achievement of the American occupation - has 
turned rural Japan into a society of peasant proprietors, 
tightly possessive of the soil and extremely conservative. Rural 
Shinto, which is really quite independent of the former official 
cult of the Imperial Ancestors, fits well into this pattern of 
life. The landlord may have gone, but the priest remains. 


* * * 


Shinto is an exuberant polytheism - a religion of a type 
which seems odd to a modern European, but would have 
appeared quite normal and natural to a Greek of the time of 
Herodotus. There are first the three primal deities of creation 
- mysterious and remote figures of no great interest to the 
ordinary man. Nearer to mankind are Izanagi and Izanami, 
deities of the sky and earth, Amaterasu, the sun-goddess 
(specially famous as an Imperial Ancestor), Tsuki-yomi, the 
moon-god, Susa-no-wo, the storm-god, Owata-tsu-mi, the 
sea-god and other such powers of nature; still closer to human 
affairs are Toyo-uke-hime, the goddess of food, Inari, the 
goddess of rice, Sakuna-hikona, the god of healing, Saruta- 
hiko and Ame-no-uzume, the male and female deities of 
copulation, Ki-no-kami, the god of trees, and Waka-musubi, 
the goddess of silk. The ninth-century scholar-statesman 
Sugawara Michizane has been enshrined as the god of writing 
and literature. There are patron deities of carpentry, pottery, 
metal-working, shipping and various trades and professions. 
7 
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There are also innumerable gods of merely local fame, resident 
in particular mountains, rivers and forests. The gods are 
indefinitely numerous; the conventional figure for them is 
eight million. 

Inevitably, as in all polytheistic religions persisting in civilized 
societies, attempts have been made to reduce the rich chaos 
of myths to a coherent system, and in modern times Shinto 
has evolved a pantheistic philosophy — with materials borrowed 
from Buddhism - explaining that all the gods are only mani- 
festations of a single ultimate reality identified with the first 
of the three gods of creation who is beyond space and time. 
But nobody need bother himself about all this unless he wants 
to; Shinto has no doctrinal creed which the faithful must 
accept. The important thing is to worship the gods, not to 
hold any particular theory about them. 


* * * 


On a hot day in June I found several young priests in 
costumes of white and purple playing baseball in the outer 
enclosure of the Great Shrine of Izumo. Watching them were 
some girls — priestesses who at the festivals perform the sacred 
kagura dances in front of the shrine. It is the oldest sanctuary 
of Shinto; its precincts cover 20 acres at the foot of a forest- 
clad mountain, and the buildings, all of timber and thatch 
in the ancient, traditional style of Shinto architecture, are set 
among magnificent old trees. The taxi-driver who accom- 
panied me round the shrine to point out the various things to be 
seen paused to make an obeisance towards the honden, the 
inmost building where the god lives and where none but the 
priests may enter. 

The deity of Izumo is called Okuni-nushi-no-mikoto; in 
October he is host to all the other gods, who assemble here to 
discuss cosmic and human affairs. Afterwards they all return 
to their own local shrines in time for the Harvest Festival. 
The human traveller, who has come here by train from 
Kyoto — only a single railway line serves the secluded San- 
in coast on the Japan Sea opposite Korea — through some of 
the most beautiful scenery in Japan, cannot but reflect that a 
divine wisdom was indeed shown in the selection of this place 
for the invisible annual conference. 


* * 
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A woman whose husband had been killed in New Guinea 
in 1944 and whose brother had been drowned in a torpedoed 
ship in the South China Sea referred to Shinto as ‘my religion’ 
and did not appear to find any problem of theodicy in the 
defeat and humiliation of her country. Life, she said, was 
full of difficulties, but everything happened by the will of the 
gods, so there was no need to worry about anything. 

Whatever the gods do or do not do for those who pray to 
them, Shinto offers its votaries release from anxiety. ‘By virtue 
of the worship of the gods’, declares a Shinto tract,‘ the in- 
dividual, who in his physical life cannot escape change and 
destruction, comes to possess an existence that is deathless and 
eternal; thus he obtains stability in all his actions and acquires 
tranquillity of mind.’ For most people the ordinary ceremonies 
of worship are enough. But for those who crave a closer 
approach to the gods the ways are more adventurous. The 
Mitake and Shinshu sects practice fire-walking as a religious 
rite; after appropriate ceremonies the devotee walks with 
bare feet over hot ashes, and if his faith is sufficient, his skin 
is not blistered. Alternatively he throws boiling water over 
himself without being scalded. Even greater zeal is shown by 
those who make the pilgrimage to Mitake, a 10,000-foot peak 
in the mountains of Shinano, sacred to Kuni-toko-tachi-no- 
kami; those who ascend the mountain in a proper frame of 
mind are liable to be suddenly possessed by the deity, and 
in a condition of ecstatic trance they have direct experience of 
the world of the gods. 

Such phenomena are not, of course, at all typical of ordinary 
Japanese life. But in these, as in many other matters, there is 
more to Japan than meets the eye on a walk down the Ginza. 














Book Supplement 


A CENTURY OF DARWINISM 


DARWIN AND THE DARWINIAN REVOLUTION. By Gertrude 
Himmelfarb. (Chatto and Windus. 42s.) 


Much of this biography can be read for the delight of the story. 

On Monday, August 29th, our hero, twenty-two and a half 
years of age and so far with nothing but failure or mediocre success 
to his credit, returns home from Wales where he had been in- 
dulging the fashionable hobby for collecting geological specimens. 
He wants to prepare well in advance for next Thursday when the 
season for shooting opens. Awaiting him are two letters which 
convey the offer of a job as a naturalist on an expedition to survey 
the coast of Terra del Fuego, the South Sea Islands and the Indian 
Archipelago. Then the following scenes unroll: The invitation is 
submitted to Dr Robert Darwin, carrying 6 feet 2 inches and 
556 lb. of paternal authority, who refuses permission on eight 
distinctive grounds, including the disreputability of the enterprise; 
Charles promptly declines the invitation and leaves for his 
Wedgwood uncle’s place to start shooting; he tells his uncle of the 
rejected offer and, finding him favourable to it, apologetically 
writes to his father, enclosing a letter from the uncle; he goes 
shooting and on his return finds Uncle Wedgwood preparing to 
call on Dr Darwin in Shrewsbury about the invitation; and finally, 
Uncle Wedgwood having prevailed over Dr Darwin’s eight ob- 
jections, Charles receives paternal permission to accept the invitation 
and does so forthwith by letter. So the three-masted 235-ton brig 
anchored at Plymouth, which ‘looked more like a wreck than a 
vessel commissioned to go round the world’, was joined after all 
by Charles Darwin and the name of H M S Beagle eventually rose 
to lasting fame with that of its young naturalist. 

The way these paltry hazards decided the opening of his great 
career prepare us for similar incongruities in Darwin’s character 
and intellect. Totally devoted to his work, he yet seems to be without 
drive or passion; ever grappling with his gigantic problem, he 
allows himself to be diverted from it for long years by trivial 
enquiries; his mind ever concrete and down to earth, he is yet 
ever producing speculations precariously suspended on the facts, 
and, albeit a master of subtle argument, his reasoning is shot 
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through by circularities, hidden qualifications and _ slippery 
ambiguities. 

Miss Himmelfarb reveals this curious mental structure imper- 
ceptibly in the course of a broad narrative. Not before the last 
pages of her book does she quite disclose the picture she has been 
drawing. 

Darwin’s student days in Edinburgh and Cambridge introduce 
us to the intellectual milieu of the age. We see its effect 
deepened by his readings on board the Beagle, which included all 
three volumes of Lyell’s Principles of Geology; a seminal impression 
which started his interchanges with Lyell, whose uniformitarian 
geology was due to contribute pervasively to Darwin’s evolu- 
tionism. 

The unfolding of Darwin’s genius along with its questionable 
qualities is strikingly presented by Miss Himmelfarb in her account 
of his theory of coral reefs, conceived on the Beagle and developed, 
characteristically, before he had seen a true coral reef. The 
theory assumes a wide area of slow subsidence which submerged 
ever more deeply the submarine peaks on which coral reefs were 
formed, while the subsidence was continually compensated for by 
the growth of the reefs up to sea level. The idea is ingenious and 
evokes the exciting image of a dynamic action going on through 
millennial periods of the past. Such was indeed the power of this 
vision that Lyell promptly abandoned his own theory in its favour. 
And long after Darwin’s death when the falsity of his explanation 
of coral reefs had been exposed it was still celebrated by geologists 
as the most admirable example of scientific reasoning ever presented 
to the world. 

Another instance from this period (1838) brings us even nearer 
to the reasoning employed in the Origin of Species. In a flash Darwin 
had offered a theory for a peculiar geological formation at Glen 
Roy in Scotland, a theory based on the supposed action of the 
sea followed by a gradual elevation of the district. Difficulties 
(e.g. total absence of shells) were readily explained away and 
an alternative theory put forward by two other geologists, which 
had none of these difficulties, was ignored for twenty more 
years. Eventually Darwin, withdrawing his theory, declared that 
his error had taught him never to accept an explanation because 
at the actual state of knowledge no other explanation was possible. 
Yet the Origin of Species was based, as Miss Himmelfarb points out, 
on precisely this treacherous ‘principle of exclusion’. 

It is made abundantly evident here that the popular view that 
Darwin’s method consisted in blindly collecting facts for years, 
before drawing any conclusions from them is unfounded. 
Miss Himmelfarb is also right in showing that Darwin himself 
contributed to this legend by the account he gave of the way he 
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had arrived at his results, which he no doubt displayed as an 
exemplary picture of strict empiricism. But we yet must keep in 
mind the fact, also illustrated amply by his present biographer, 
that his theorizing was always shored up by a vast accumulation 
of facts, and that his power of elaborating his theories in such 
detail was a major force in carrying conviction to his readers. 

These reflections prepare the mind for turning to the Origin of 
Species which forms the main subject of this book. The intellectual 
milieu which had imperceptibly swept Darwin as a young amateur 
on board the Beagle is now seen to form a cluster of distinguished 
men around him with whom he discusses evolution by natural 
selection for more than fifteen years before the publication of the 
Origins. And once the book is out, discussion expands to the 
world at large, including all levels of the public. Then, hardly 
ten years later, victory is achieved: the universal reign of Darwinism 
begins. 

Was this simply the victory of scientific truth over biblical 
obscurantism ? Or perhaps, on the contrary, the victory of scientific 
obscurantism over a truer understanding of the nature of things? 
Miss Himmelfarb leaves the question open. She accepts evolution, but 
is somewhat sceptical about its explanation by the theory of natural 
selection. Her task as a historian is therefore to relate how an 
argument which she considers inconclusive has proved over- 
whelmingly convincing at its own time to an initially hostile 
audience, and has since stood up against all criticism for a hundred 
years up to this day. Such a task, undertaken in respect of a subject 
of central importance to man, is unprecedented, and her con- 
tribution to it makes Miss Himmelfarb’s work a pioneering achieve- 
ment in the history of ideas. 

I shall try to summarize her analysis. The theory of natural 
selection offered a conceivable explanation of evolution on mechanical 
principles and the opening up of this possibility released the long 
pent up evidence in favour of evolution. Evolution triumphed; 
and the moment evolution was firmly accepted, natural selection 
was likewise accepted as the only possibility of explaining evolution 
by mechanistic principles. The joint convincing power of the 
two theories was enhanced further by a simplicity of outline which 
massively appealed to popular thought, combined with an in- 
tricacy of detail which placed it safely beyond the criticism of the 
layman. The expert in his turn was given so much to think about 
in detail that he lost track of any fundamental objections, and only 
fundamental objections could controvert a theory of such com- 
prehensive scope. Indeed, the objections against evolution by 
natural selection would have had to be objections against the whole 
mechanical conception of the universe, which was firmly accepted 
as the ultimate foundation of science. 
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Miss Himmelfarb calls the advent of Darwinism a Conservative 
Revolution, meaning that it was the consummation of a long- 
anticipated change. Darwin supplied the missing link for this 
consummation by his theory of selection and consolidated it by 
carrying out the consequent transformation of the intellectual 
scene in numberless details. The vagueness and ambiguity, and 
the shifting formulations of his theory were excused and readily 
accepted, as they secured ever again from criticism the intellectual 
benefits of the revolution. Indeed, selectionism has gone on 
changing its grounds after Darwin from one supposedly assured 
position to the next. It had to do so and could safely do so, for its 
validity is entailed in the mechanistic view of the universe which 
- as Whitehead has observed - we can neither live with nor 


without. MICHAEL POLANYI. 


TROTSKY’S DIARY IN EXILE, 1935. Translated from the 
Russian by Elena Zarudnaya. (Faber and Faber. 215.) 


Everything about Trotsky’s last years has a weird ring to it, and 
the story of his Diary is no exception. The manuscript was dis- 
covered in 1952, twelve years after his death, in an abandoned 
trunk at his former villa in Mexico City, where the assassin struck 
him down in August 1940. Three months before this date, already 
mortally ill and toying with thoughts of suicide, he had disposed 
of his papers to Harvard University; an arrangement later con- 
firmed by his widow, who survives to this day. When the decision 
was taken to publish the Diary, the editors added the text of a 
brief ‘testament’ drawn up in February 1940, from which it appears 
that Trotsky knew he had not long to live. The main work is 
prefaced by two introductions: one by the Harvard University 
Press, the other by Mr Max Shachtman, the dean of Trotskyism 
in America and one of the three editors of the Diary (not counting 
Mme. Trotsky, who supervised their labours). The net result of 
all this expertise is a published text which is far from perfect and 
even contains some obvious absurdities, though the editorial notes 
are reasonably detailed and workmanlike. So much for the external 
circumstances. What of the book itself? 

When Trotsky started the Diary in February 1935, his stay in 
France, which had begun in 1933, was drawing to a close. In 
May that year Stalin and Laval signed the abortive Franco-Soviet 
alliance against Hitler Germany, and shortly thereafter the French 
authorities signified their unwillingness to prolong Trotsky’s 
residence in France. By June he had found a new asylum in Norway, 
and the second part of the Diary gives some impressions of that 
highly unrevolutionary country — or rather of the few Norwegian 
Socialists who came to visit him. The earlier chapters convey 
sardonic glimpses of the French scene, so far as it was visible from 
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the provincial hotels and villas to which Trotsky and his wife 
were confined under discreet but persistent police supervision. One 
of the more amusing episodes relates how they were temporarily 
driven to take refuge, under assumed names, in a pension which was 
a hotbed of royalism. Both were ailing, and depressed by in- 
creasingly tragic family circumstances. There was no question of 
political activity, and the Diary notes reflect the impotent rage of 
an ageing Titan beset — so far as his own view of his surroundings 
went — not by eagles but by sparrows. 

Over this scene hangs the shadow of an approaching cata- 
strophe. Kirov’s murder in December 1934 had given Stalin the 
hoped-for opportunity to launch his extermination campaign 
against Trotsky’s adherents in Russia, and the Diary reflects the 
moves preliminary to the great blood-bath of 1936-8. Early in 
1935, Trotsky’s first wife, and his younger son from his second 
marriage, were deported to Siberia, though neither had been 
politically active. Other arrests and deportations followed. The 
diarist records these events, and then muses idly over the fate of 
the Tsar’s family - apparently without seeing any connection. On 
April gth-roth a lengthy entry records that the decision in 1918 
to execute not merely the Tsar but his entire family was taken by 
the Politbureau in Trotsky’s absence (he had earlier advocated a 
public trial of Nicholas II alone); the text proceeds: “The Tsar’s 
family fell victim to that principle which constitutes the axis of 
monarchy: dynastic succession.’ On the following page there is a 
brief, troubled, entry: ‘No news from Seryozha (his son) and 
perhaps there won’t be any for a long time.’ There wasn’t. 

Behind the pathos of these reflections it is possible to sense a 
deeper fatality. By 1935 Trotsky had spent six years in exile; he 
was both ageing and ailing, and his thoughts not infrequently 
turned toward death or to the past. Two themes recur: his pro- 
found affection for his wife and companion in exile, to whom he 
had been united for over thirty years; and memories of those magic 
six years (1917-23) when he had stood by Lenin’s side and when 
the revolution was not a dream. It is as though he felt the need 
to reassure himself that his life had not been spent in vain. Worse 
was to come, and by 1940 the brief ‘testament’ printed as an 
appendix to the Diary can only reaffirm, with bleak stoicism, an 
‘unshaken faith in the communist future’, for which there seemed 
to be small warrant; at any rate, given Trotsky’s romantic con- 
ception of communism, which is really nothing but the old vision 
of the French Revolution transposed into a Russian setting. On 
the principles expounded in this Diary, not merely Stalin’s Russia, 
but the world in general must have seemed a bad dream. 

It is this strident rationalism, combined with unceasing 
denunciation of men and events, which lends an old-fashioned 
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tone to the Diary. Trotsky was in the tradition of the Enlighten- 
ment, and his comments on anyone less enlightened than himself 
— whether it was the Pope, the King of England, or the author of 
some current literary work — betray a constant exasperation at the 
folly of mankind. Worst of all, of course, were his political rivals. 
All the Socialists without exception were hopeless cretins, and the 
Communists slaves of the Kremlin: that ‘historically doomed clique’ 
of ‘degenerate and moronic’ traitors, who unfortunately had power 
while he had none. Meanwhile fascism was on the march, not 
merely in France but in England (!) too, while democracy was 
clearly about to give up the ghost. Trotsky never seems to have 
doubted that he alone saw the situation in its true light. There is 
something impressive about all this, and some of his casual ob- 
servations — notably those relating to Russia — are not merely 
incisive but prophetic. Yet for the most part he has been proved 
wrong, and this Diary tells us why: for him the October Revolution 
to the end remained the pattern of the future. It never occurred 
to him that, so far from being the first great proletarian insurrection, 
it might be the last. 

With this assurance goes an unceasing denigration of other 
people. ‘It is hard to imagine a more painful occupation than 
reading Leon Blum.’ ‘In Belgium, Spaak has become a Minister. 
A miserable character!’ ‘Claude Farrére, whom I mentioned the 
other day, has been elected to the Academy. What a revolting 
pack of old clowns!’ Western literature was mostly decadent; 
Soviet literature was becoming unreadable; only the classics were 
still tolerable. In politics there was no ray of hope anywhere. 
France was going to pieces, and England was merely ‘the last 
ward in the European lunatic asylum’. The smaller countries were 
ridiculous. Norway gave him a visa and was promptly rewarded 
with some sarcastic observations on the subject of Scandinavian 
stupidity and philistinism. In the long run this sort of thing, 
however effectively done — and some of the jottings are both 
trenchant and witty — becomes tiresome. Trotsky was too sure of 
himself, and by 1935 he had become embittered as well. The 
Diary makes poignant reading, but its author plainly had nothing 


further to contribute. G. L. ARNOLD. 


THE OBJECTIVE SOCIETY. By Everett Knight. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 16s.) 
This closely argued, sometimes epigrammatic book is written with a 
fervent lack of objectivity. Its purpose is to study our intellectual life 
‘by inquiring into the tasks it has set itself’. The perspective may be 
most quickly exhibited by quoting a sentence: 
The only way to ‘understand’ a saw is to know how to use it. The same 
applies to the world in which we live; ‘in itself’, ‘objectively’, it is 
7° 
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nothing. In the neatly labelled parcels of learning offered to him by 
the modern university, the student will find no indication of what is to 
be done. 


Knowledge becomes thesis fodder. We value erudites more than 
thinkers. The quandary is this: by becoming ‘objective’ the intellec- 
tual deprives himself of the possibility of action. ‘If he remains 
objective he can accomplish nothing, if he tries to act he sacrifices 
his “‘integrity”’.’ 
To appreciate the extent to which objectivity has become . . . a refuge 
from constructive activity, one need only consider that there is no more 
effective way of emasculating a book than to make it the subject of 
research ... 

The detachment with which the Anglo-Saxon intellectual in parti- 
cular encounters truth is, given the present state of the world, a 
terrifying phenomenon. To be able to make an ‘objective’ study of 
men like Stendhal, Nietzsche, Gide or Sartre is to betray a barbarism 
more sinister than that of total ignorance. 


In broad lines this is a simple enough case, and could have been 
made by someone much less interesting than Mr Knight. But that 
would have been at the level of a party propaganda, which isn’t the 
case here. Naturally Mr Knight is a Marxist, but is against Marxian 
‘scientism’; he is of a Sartrean brand. He is deeply concerned with 
culture, but not as possession, rather as continually recreating itself. 
Because he argues with a great range and intelligence, his book 
communicates insight more than just personal irritation. He wishes 
to rescue us from the eventual desiccation of our own objectivity. 


In classical rationalism (to which all present-day Anglo-Saxon 
thinking is still tributary) mind is a kind of ‘reflex action’ stimulated 
by ‘things known’ and not by the ‘knowing person’. In this philosophy, 
subjectivity (or the ‘knowing person’) is an aberration ; man is an object, 
a Classifier of things known. 


The word ‘objectivity’ Mr Knight uses to mean faith in the exist- 
ence of an ‘Object’ (God, scientific or historical law, the Nation, 
etc). ‘Objective thinking presupposes the existence of Absolutes 
just as does the thinking of political fanatics.’ Mr Knight feels that 
a cultural reorientation is taking place, away from Absolutes. He 
finds clues for this expectation in modern art. In his previous book, 
Literature Considered as Philosophy: the French Example, he already saw 
certain writers at work in a process of revaluation. In this process, as 
he now says, 


subjectivity which, up until now, has been the source of error becomes 
that of truth, since appearance is reality itself and not a deceitful veil 
necessitating the intervention of a mind capable of removing it. 
Reality is a point of view or orientation, and not a hidden object. 
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He refers to the intellectual’s passion for definition: What is art? 
What is man, woman, the novel, democracy, etc.? “They are, of 
course, what we make of them; but the intellectual plays too small a 
rdle in the making of anything for such an idea to be agreeable to 
him.’ It would be unfair to say that Mr Knight doesn’t suggest in 
detail how to correct the academic faults he describes, how, for 
instance, subjective courses in the arts might be arranged at the 
universities. His larger aim is to call for a basic change, from an 
attitude to a purpose. We aren’t sightseers in a pre-existent reality, 
but must constitute reality ourselves. Perhaps that old saying ‘The 
road to hell is paved with good intentions’ has been for too long held 
up as a defence of ‘objectivity’. Somehow at last we may need to 


learn to have the courage of our good intentions — and even of our 
good feelings. 
GEORGE BUCHANAN. 


ROBERT GRAVES: COLLECTED POEMS, 1959. (Cassell. 255.) 


It is bad for anybody to get stuck uncritically in a set of attitudes, 
though it is probably worse for anybody’s friends if there are no 
typical responses at all, in him, that they can rely on. What often 
happens to-day, with poets as with other people, is that the surface 
part of the feelings acquires an almost oily adaptability while the 
deep core is jammed. We are afraid to be tentative, afraid to be 
clumsy. Mr Graves’s extraordinary adroitness is what a lot of critics 
notice about him, but what he nourishes himself is the opposite, say, 
of the cocktail-party adroitness of accomplished Americans like 
Howard Moss; he is too clever to be too clever. There are two poems 
in this collected volume that are among the best poetics, or basic 
statements about what is involved in, not writing a poem, but being 
a man who might possibly write a poem, that I have seen done in 
verse. One has a contrast between the glib prose, social, conversa- 
tional mind in a man and the poetic mind: 


He is quick, thinking in clear images; 
I am slow, thinking in broken images. 


He becomes dull, trusting to his clear images; 
I become sharp, mistrusting my broken images. . 


He continues quick and dull in his clear images; 
I continue slow and sharp in my broken images. 


He in a new confusion of his understanding; 
I in a new understanding of my confusion. 


A new understanding of one’s confusion, unsetness, is what poetry 
is for. And, of course, getting at it is a groping process: the ‘wrong- 
ness’ in any poem is often its essential ‘rightness’: 
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The butterfly, a cabbage-white, 
(His honest idiocy of flight) 

Will never now, it is too late, 
Master the art of flying straight, 
Yet has - who knows so well as I? - 
A just sense of how not to fly. . . . 


‘Slowness is beauty’: Binyon’s saying, which Pound used to quote 
admiringly — as an example of a ‘meaningless’ statement which one 
intuitively understands — applies to the first quotation there. And, as 
for the second, one might say that one of the things that makes one 
go on reading Mr Graves with delight is a satisfactory unpredictable- 
ness. I remember, incidentally, showing both quotations, trying to 
‘sell’ him Graves, at a party once to Empson; he did not find them as 
impressive as I did. 

Graves once said that he wrote prose for a living, poems for poets, 
and satires and grotesques for wits. In a recent volume, Steps, he 
made a further distinction between the ‘occasional’ poems, which he 
polishes a great deal, and sells for a good price to magazines like The 
New Yorker, and the ones that he more deeply needs to write and that 
do not hit an obvious market target with such a bang. Of fairly recent 
poems in this volume, here are examples of the two kinds. The last 
stanza of Call it a Good Marriage: 

Call it a good marriage: 

They never fought in public, 

They acted circumspectly 

And faced the world with pride; 
Thus the hazards of their love-bed 
Were none of our damned business — 
Till as jurymen we sat on 

Two deaths by suicide. 


This is not a ‘satire or grotesque’. But it is ‘occasional’; the last two 
lines snap down like a steel trap, or the surprise ending of an O. 
Henry short story. I listened the other day to a long discussion about 
whether the ‘suicide’ and the ‘jurymen’ are metaphorical (is it just 
that the physical failure of the marriage has brought death in the 
heart in its wake ?) or literal; if metaphorical, people felt, the poem 
might be deeper. At his clearest, Mr Graves can be puzzling in this 
way. In a poem called The Naked and the Nude, this discussion group 
argued for about ten minutes whether the lines, 

And naked shines the Goddess when 

She mounts her lion among men, 


meant simply that the White Goddess appears among men riding 
on the back of a lion (and nobody could remember a mythological 
goddess who did this), or whether it meant that taking the initiative, 
and lying on top, she sexually mounts her chosen lover, hero, and 
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victim, her lion-among-men. But the snap and click of such lines is 
interestingly contrastable with the tone of a poem not occasional; the 
idea is that a long and difficult walk round a mountain to reach his 
love is, literally or metaphorically, and growing tougher as he is 
growing older, a recurrent experience of the lover: 


Milestones, each one witness of a new mood - 
Anger, desperation, grief, regret; 

Her too-familiar face that whirls and totters 
In memory, never willing to stay set. 


The diction of the first two quotations is in a sense ‘contemporary’ 
(like contemporary furniture) ; in a Practical Criticism class, students 
might legitimately date the third any time over the past fifty years. 
The felicity is in a choice of permanently effective, unstaled words, 
not in a grabbing for new ones. 

There are so many poems here that one has known and loved for 
so long that the best critical summary is perhaps to quote, to leave a 
flavour; the rather unusual in Graves, but when done as beautifully 
as it ever has been in English, pure lyrical tenderness: 


You, love, and I, 

(He whispers) you and I, 

And if no more than only you and I 
What care you or I? 


Counting the beats, 

Counting the slow heart beats, 

The bleeding to death of time in slow heart beats, 
Wakeful they lie. ... 


Or, again, perfection: 


She tells her love while half asleep, 
In the dark hours, 
With half-words whispered low: 
As Earth stirs in her winter sleep 
And puts out grass and flowers 
Despite the snow, 
Despite the falling snow. 


But one could go on for ever. We shall have no such poet again: 
soldier, officer, gentleman, scholar, rebel, lover, eccentric, humorist, 
wit, assured without being arrogant, modest without cringing; the 
language in his bones; contradicting Pascal, poéte et honnéte homme; 
the breed is dead and gone, and the world that shaped it. And what 
is there is often, by the young, not seen; Alvarez, in that brilliant The 
Shaping Spirit, dismissed him as a fine case of shell-shock. Others 
take him up because his aristocratic chastity of language seems to 
them to justify their suburban bareness. His photograph is in the 
Sunday papers now, that craggy, asymmetric mask has become an 
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Establishment mascot, and I hope some time to smuggle him into an 
English literature course. Let us sigh anyway (they come no more) 


! 
and fire a salvo! G. S. FRASER. 


BIZET AND HIS WORLD. By Mina Curtiss. (Secker and Warburg. 
50S.) 

Composers should not be less inspiring subjects for biography 
than writers, though frequently they appear to be. This is probably 
because music is too nebulous to illuminate the workings of an 
artist’s mind in the way literature does. Nevertheless, with dis- 
closures of the many artistic bonds between musicians and writers, 
particularly in the history of French music, a new approach to 
musical biography is beginning to emerge. As a result of her edition 
of a selection of the letters of Marcel Proust, Mrs Curtiss has had 
the good fortune to come across a mass of unpublished correspon- 
dence of Bizet - ‘volume after morocco-bound volume of holo- 
graphs were literally thrown on to my lap’ — as well as letters from 
many contemporary figures associated with him. Her Letters of 
Marcel Proust had included those to Bizet’s widow, Geneviéve 
Bizet, later Genevieve Straus; and easy enough it is to see from this 
correspondence how Madame Straus’s wit and charm at any rate 
partly inspired Proust’s portrait of the Duchess de Guermantes. 
Genevieve Bizet, née Halévy, was married to Bizet for only six 
years. After his death and the subsequent spectacular success of 
Carmen she lived on for fifty years and died in 1926. Closely associated 
with Proust, she is believed to have been one of his few intimate 
friends with whom he never quarrelled. 

Now we have material filling out the period of her marriage to the 
composer of Carmen, as well as fresh evidence of the character of 
Bizet himself. It was a character of violent sensuousness. Students of 
Bizet’s life have long been aware that his over-riding attraction and 
passion was for his mother. I have always thought it significant that 
when, as a student in Italy, the vehement youth heard that his 
mother was affected by a grave illness, he was so overcome by 
grief that, as he put it, ‘I almost strangled a gondolier.’ A short time 
after his mother’s death, which occurred some years later, a child 
was born to the family nurse, believed to have been the illegitimate 
son of Bizet’s father. Mrs Curtiss discloses, for the first time in 
English, evidence that the father of the child was in fact the young 
Georges Bizet. A story of Maupassant or a plot of Zola is suggested 
by a situation in which Bizet felt compelled to conceal the paternity 
of his illegitimate son, brought up with his younger, legitimate son, 
Jacques, later born to Genevieve. Mrs Curtiss does not dwell on this 
episode, possibly from a desire not to emphasize, in the life of a 
great musician, anything approaching a piece of scandal. This is 
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regrettable. Where the pattern of an artist’s life and the pattern of 
his work make some sort of equation, moral considerations seem 
to me to be wholly irrelevant. Moreover, the psychological implica- 
tions in this situation, and their bearings on the character of Bizet’s 
music are clear enough. We see now that the stark sensuousness of 
Carmen (which, alone, after Wagner, satisfied Nietzsche) is reflected 
in the stresses and strains of Bizet’s own life. Not for nothing did 
Debussy draw a comparison between Carmen and the stories of 
Maupassant (who—himself—became one of the courters of Bizet’s 
widow). 

Other new material throws light on the relationship between 
Bizet and Alphonse Daudet. Daudet was among those who poked 
fun at Théophile Gautier’s well-known dictum: ‘La musique est 
un bruit désagréable que l’on fait exprés’ (recently shown, however, to be 
apocryphal). ‘I am madly in love with all kinds of music,’ he de- 
clared; ‘the sophisticated, the naive, the music of Beethoven and 
that of the Spaniards in the rue Taitbout ... music that dances and 
music that dreams.’ To Bizet, apropos of the music of L’ Arlésienne, 
he wrote: ‘I am sunk in my armchair by my fire with my pipe. I am 
two hundred and fifty-eight years old. ... When we have dark 
weather here, I ask my wife to play it; and instantly my heart 
swells like a sponge.’ Revealing, too, is the relationship with the 
extraordinary Céleste Vénard. This author of numerous plays, 
operetta librettos and Memoirs is one of the most picturesque figures 
of the period. Originally a fille inscrite, she became the mistress of 
Alfred de Musset, a fabulous horse-rider at the Hippodrome, the 
wife of the Comte de Chabrillan and a renowned cabaret singer, one 
of her successes bearing a resemblance, Mrs Curtiss plausibly 
maintains, to Carmen’s ‘Habanera’. This must come as a shock to 
musicologists who trace the Spanish music in Carmen to the songs of 
Sebastien Yradier. Céleste, also known as ‘La Mogador’, is in- 
triguingly referred to by Mrs Curtiss as ‘a poor man’s George 
Sand’. Indeed, although she published a whole library of literature, 
she was incapable of spelling a single word correctly. But I cannot 
see that she was anything of a George Sand figure to Bizet. What- 
ever her relationship with him — and it is doubtful whether it was 
platonic — it is clear that it jeopardized his marriage. 

There remain the curious circumstances of Bizet’s death at the 
age of 36, emotionally harassed and financially hard-pressed, three 
months after Carmen had reached the Opéra-Comique where the 
reception was at first disastrous. Mrs Curtiss does not discount a 
suicidal feature, illustrated, she reasonably maintains, by Bizet’s 
particularly reckless behaviour. This recklessness, which drove 
him to take a swim in the Seine at the time of a severe illness, was 
‘more responsible for the tragedy of his unhappy life and early 
death than any pathological factor’. The most reliable account of 
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Bizet’s death is believed to be that of Jean Reiter, the composer’s 
elder, illegitimate son who later became director of Le Temps. But 
this account, published in a French journal of psychiatry, is un- 
fortunately not reproduced. It is one of the few pieces of evidence 
lacking in this remarkably revealing and well-documented work of. 


research. EDWARD LOCKSPEISER. 


THE ART OF LIVING. By F. L. Lucas. (Cassell. 255.) 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD AND OTHER LITERARY STUDIES. By J 
Middleton Murry. (Constable. 20s.) 


To a reviewer who has been wading through the flood of literary- 
political-philosophical-sociological criticism by young writers of 
recent years these two books are like two islands. This is not 
necessarily a reproach to all the young writers. The severest critic 
would have to admit that Mr Colin Wilson, for example, is genuinely 
excited by ideas and that Mr Richard Hoggart and Mr Raymond 
Williams are genuinely concerned about socialism and culture. But 
he would have to add that the almost somnambulistic fluency which 
emerged in the ’thirties in innumerable slim volumes of Hopkins- 
Eliot pastiche, with red sauce, is emerging to-day in as many flabby 
volumes of filleted Leavis. Mr Lucas’s solid, witty and graceful 
essays on Hume, Horace Walpole, Burke and Benjamin Franklin 
are a great relief after so many academic dissertations on Yeats, 
Pound, Auden, Henry James, Dylan Thomas and — I was going to 
add Kafka, but he seems to have fallen off the waggon along with 
Joyce and Virginia Woolf. 

Mr Lucas represents the best aspect of the intellectual area 
known as ‘Bloomsbury’; and his book demonstrates that some, at 
least, of the foundations of the old place are still pretty firm. He 
likes the kind of ‘reasonableness’ which he finds in the eighteenth 
century and in the Greeks and in Confucius. It is a pity that Rous- 
seau and D. H. Lawrence have to be slaughtered to make the 
rational holiday, but it was foreseeable, as also was Freud’s exemp- 
tion from the massacre. But in general Mr Lucas is so reasonable 
that anything we may object to on one page is likely to be corrected 
on another. Thus, having dismissed with, for him, unusual venom 
D. H. Lawrence’s criticism of Benjamin Franklin, Mr Lucas goes 
on to imagine Franklin returning to life to-day — and talking almost 
exactly like Lawrence; shaking ‘his wise old head’ and reflecting 
that most men ‘might be better with a set of healthy instincts than 
with the so-called “‘reason” they seem only able to misuse’. It must 
be admitted, too, that ‘reason’ can be somewhat platitudinous. 
Spontaneous impulse and passion, Mr. Lucas tells us, ‘may resemble 
the charge in a gun ... they are likely to prove useless or disastrous 
without sights and range-finder’; and nature is ‘something which 
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civilized man has struggled, century by century, to tame and domi- 
nate (though he perishes if he tries to dominate it to excess)’; and so 
on. Even those monsters of unreason, Rousseau and Lawrence, 
might agree. But these are the platitudes of sincere thought which is 
not trying to pass itself off as cleverer than it is, and in any case they 
are a small price to pay for four well-balanced and learned and 
entertaining appreciations of four important and interesting men. 

Burke emerges as the least attractive of the four, but he is presented 
with the most delicate understanding and sympathy, as also are 
Hume and Benjamin Franklin. It is probably the high estimate of 
Horace Walpole that is the most open to question; but only a very 
erudite critic would be able to argue the evidence with Mr Lucas, 
whose reasons for admiring are usually in themselves so admirable 
that they make one want to agree with him. Whether he is com- 
paring Walpole with Saint-Simon or Burke with Montesquieu, or 
summarizing Hume’s Dialogues on Religion, or sketching in the 
historical background of Franklin’s amazing career, he is always 
masterly and often imaginative in the best sense of the word. It is 
only in his comments on the world of to-day that a certain triteness 
is sometimes perceptible, but at least they are not pretentious. One of 
the greatest merits of the book is that it represents a personal taste 
expressed in a quiet but personal style. Whether this, or its many 
other merits, will recommend it to a reading public apparently 
insatiable for more criticism of the criticism of contemporary 
critics, is another matter. 

It is no reflection whatever on the title-piece of the posthumous 
collection of Murry’s essays, the delicate little study of Katherine 
Mansfield, to say that it is somewhat overshadowed by the two 
much longer essays on Gissing and Henry Williamson, which make 
up the rest of the book. It was written some twenty years before 
them, and although Murry was already at the height of his powers, 
his relationship to the author made it difficult to approach her 
work with the easy professional aplomb with which he tackles the 
novels of Gissing and Mr Williamson. The essay on Gissing is a 
profound and sympathetic study of his tragic relations with women 
as reflected in his novels, and it offers a most convincing explanation 
of what must have puzzled many readers of his famous book on 
Dickens: the curious tone of the chapter on Dickens’s female char- 
acters. 

But it is the essay on Henry Williamson that most abundantly 
justifies T. S. Eliot’s insistence in his Foreword on the uniqueness, 
the ‘solitary eminence’, in our day, of a critic of Murry’s particular 
kind. It is difficult to see how critical acumen, sympathy and ap- 
preciation could be better combined with a severe and realistic 
psychological and biographical approach. The development of the 
novelist, from an impressive start, through a long period of frustra- 
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tion and comparative artistic failure, culminating in a strange 
political aberration, and then the triumphant new start on a still 
higher level, is made not only interesting but exciting. There is 
certainly no living critic who could have employed the method with 
anything like the same success. 

One’s only regret is that Murry does not mention David Jones’s 
great book about the 1914 war, Jn Parenthesis, which covers some of 
the same ground as Williamson’s How Dear is Life. A comparison 
would have been interesting. But it is satisfactory, and charac- 
teristic, that Murry should have been employed at the end of his 
life on this subtle and beautiful appreciation of a magnificent 
novelist who has not hitherto received adequate recognition. 


R. R. 


POINTS OF VIEW. By W. Somerset Maugham. (Heinemann. 21s.) 


TURGENEV’S LITERARY REMINISCENCES. Translated by David 
Magarshack. With an essay by Edmund Wilson. (Faber. 25s.) 


Mr Maugham’s book is a good example of the professional writer. 
It is nicely written, in a style which is graceful and urbane. A style 
which can accommodate words like ‘eschewed’ as well as con- 
temporary slang, that rejects melodrama in favour of understate- 
ment, and is geared to an even modulation of pitch. Emotion tends 
to be flattened out by it so that when it is expressed the impact is 
far out of proportion to what is actually said. Though Mr Maugham 
says he favours a simple style, it may surprise him that his own has 
become slightly mannered and has ‘a date’ clearly written about it, 
perhaps not so much a date as that of an economic situation which is 
already part of the past. 

Mr Maugham is excellent at telling — whether it is first or second- 
hand — what passes through, he makes it his own. All the essays in 
the book follow the same pattern. There is the relevant biographical 
information, and then the comment it calls forth. Sometimes a piece 
is developed in the same way as one of his stories, the relevant bits 
carefully built up with the pay-off at the end. In these five essays - 
about Goethe, the development of The Short Story, a Hindu Saint, 
the brothers Goncourt, Jules Renard and Paul Leautaud — his 
object, besides entertaining, is to relate the life of a creative person 
to the work to which he gives expression. 

The result is a much more varied book than one would have 
thought possible. Shrewd bits of literary criticism come up un- 
expectedly, based on the common sense, no nonsense attitude of the 
professional; and there is a tolerance and generosity. Though what 
is disconcerting is that Mr Maugham seems uncertain as to who his 
readers are. For he writes, in part, for an audience for whom 
‘literature’ is something of a mystery, which makes his other and 
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more specialized comments out of place. Occasionally he inserts a 
revealing aside. 


What makes old age hard to bear is not the failing of one’s faculties, 
mental and physical, but the burden of one’s memories. 


Or in talking about Katherine Mansfield: 


She had little power of invention. Invention is a curious faculty. It is 
an attribute of youth and with age is lost. That is natural, for it is an 
upshot of experience and with advancing years the events of life 
cease to have the novelty, the excitement, the stimulation that they 
had in youth and so no longer incite the author to expression. 


Perhaps Mr Maugham does not realize (though he writes 
convincingly about the other people in his essays) it is his own 
expression of direct experience which comes off best and remains the 
notable parts of this book. 

It would be unfair to compare Turgenev’s book with Mr 
Maugham’s; although, in part, they are concerned with much the 
same thing. For the Literary Reminiscences is a very rich mixture — 
character sketches of Russian writers, and critics, and editors, as 
well as personal comments on writing and the literary scene in 
Russia during the middle of the nineteenth century. But in addition 
to the ‘Reminiscences’ there are eight autobiographical fragments 
which are superb. The Man in Grey Spectacles and My Mates Sent Me 
are compassionate accounts of incidents during the French Revolu- 
tion. There is a remarkable one on his dog, Pegas, and on the 
behaviour of Nightingales - now one can see where Hemingway got 
some of his manner. My own favourites are the story he wrote for 
children, The Quail, and a piece about the painter Ivanov, an 
eccentric, but one that talks and behaves like a painter — he makes 
Gulley Jimson sound like an art student. 


NORMAN LEVINE. 


ANNE BRONTE HER LIFE AND WORK. By Ada Harrison and 
Derek Stanford. (Methuen. 255.) 


You may spend half a lifetime resisting those Bronté girls; in the end 
there’s no getting away from them. For one thing there were three of 
them, not to mention the sinister brother. And then they died young. 
No sooner does the legend subside than one or other of them is 
exhumed, and it starts all over again. It is now the turn of Anne, the 
youngest and in some ways — certainly as a person — the most sym- 
pathetic of the trio. ‘As a person’. The phrase just slipped out, but 
isn’t it after all as persons that these young women have achieved 
immortality despite all the mumbo-jumbo about their literary 
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stature? That Emily had genius no critic will deny. That Wuthering 
Heights, Jane Eyre, and Agnes Grey are great masterpieces some critics 
would hesitate to proclaim. As to the last-named, by Anne Bronté, 
George Moore called it ‘the most perfect prose narrative in English 
letters.” Would he have made this claim if the story had been written 
by a Miss Smith of Balham who lived to be eighty ? The sober truth 
is: dozens of women since the days of the Brontés have written better 
books than the three above mentioned, and yet these three books will 
probably still be read when better books are forgotten. Thanks to the 
legend. 

A book about Anne Bronté is welcome if only to redress the family 
balance. Emily and Charlotte have for years enjoyed most of the 
limelight. A book about Anne is inevitably a book about the family, 
for they always refused to be separated. But with the focus for once 
on the youngest member, new facts emerge and some minor wrongs 
are redressed. Emily was very close to Anne, but left no record of her 
judgement: Anne was simply a part of her, sharing the childish 
literary game of the Gondals which persisted so strangely into their 
adult life. Charlotte failed to understand her and left us a picture of 
a subdued and passive little mouse. Now, thanks to an excellent 
study by Ada Harrison and Derek Stanford, Anne is revealed as an 
oddly calm and sane Bronté, strongly tenacious, gifted in her own 
right, and showing, possibly more than her sisters, a capacity to con- 
tinue and develop. George Moore was on safer ground when he 
added, ‘Ifshe had lived ten years longer she would have taken a place 
beside Jane Austen, perhaps even a higher place.’ Well, perhaps. 

Whatever such estimates may be worth, no one can read this book 
without liking and admiring the young woman who died with such 
dignified courage when there was so much to live for. Unlike Emily, 
she lacked magic; unlike Charlotte, she was wonderfully free from 
cleverness; unlike both, she had a touch of humour. Her peculiar 
flavour comes through in such sentences as this: ‘The bright blue 
eyes regarded the spectator with a kind of lurking drollery.’ She her- 
self had a kind of lurking drollery which poor generous Charlotte 
failed to appreciate. We know that Charlotte felt remorse after 
Anne’s death. How it would have pleased her to know that 110 years 
later some one would write a whole book, and a sympathetic one, 
about her harmless little sister. She might even have forgiven the 


authors a few little digs at herself. 
FRANK DAVISON. 


NELSON’S LETTERS TO HIS WIFE. Edited by G. P. B. Naish. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul. 42s.) 


His letters have been published before, but incompletely and in 
some cases inaccurately; hers are now printed for the first time. 
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1g From the human point of view, they reveal a commonplace and 
cs} tragic situation. The correspondence shows the limited nature of 
é, the original affection between Nelson and his wife; the sterility of 
sh their marriage (for there were no children) might in itself not have 
n been important, but there was also no development in their relation- 


ship, a factor, essential in all marriages, which comes more easily if 
there are children. One of the pathetic side-issues (the book abounds 
il | with them) is the natural affection Nelson showed to Josiah Nisbet, 
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of the marriage she was avoided finally by all her husband’s family; 
and Nelson, while generous financially, refused her even the 
courtesy of reading her letters. Her inefficiency, the subject of a 
series of letters of complaint from Nelson at sea on the inadequacy 
ent : of her provisions and packing, must have been exasperating. Her 
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he his step-son, as a child, contrasted with the dislike and disapproval 
he felt for him as a young man ~ a dislike he took no trouble to hide 
ily from his wife. Lady Nelson’s letters are of value in a reassessment 
he and understanding of her character. It is impossible, after reading 
ly, them, not to feel sympathy for her. 
ce The major part of her married life was spent apart from her 
1gs husband and son, caring for her father-in-law; yet after the break-up 
1er 


letters are for the most part trivial and restrained, yet the last letter 
she wrote (returned unread) is one of the most moving in the book. 
She only really comes alive after she has lost her husband. 

Lady Hamilton’s letters are, by contrast, exuberant scrawls; she 
wrote as she thought, whether in praise of Nelson’s achievements, 
or in a burst of vituperative spite against Lady Nelson. Her nick- 
names, “The Cub’ and “Tom Tit’, for Josiah and Lady Nelson were 
both cruel and apt. 

The attitude of Nelson’s family to the situation is shown by a 
number of letters from his father, mother and sisters, which afford 
in themselves an interesting commentary on human relationships. 

It is interesting, too, to speculate what the effect of the scandal 
would have been, if it had occurred earlier in Nelson’s career, for 
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lotte example before Aboukir Bay. Fortunately for England it did not, and 
after Nelson’s employment remained unaffected by his private life. The 
rears only person who suffered irrevocable tragedy was Lady Nelson. At 
one, last she emerges somewhat more clearly, a figure not without 
. the dignity, and, if unable to evoke either admiration or affection, at 
least entitled to respect. 
IN. A. M. MCLEAN. 
aish. MEMENTO MORI. By Muriel Spark. (Macmillan. 153.) 
Miss Spark’s first novel, The Comforters, appeared in 1957, her 
id in 


second, Robinson, and her short stories, The Go-Away Bird, in 1958, 
and her third novel, Memento Mori, in 1959. So it looks as if she is 
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not going to let the grass grow under her feet now that she has 
walked with such ease and assurance into the field of fiction in her 
late thirties. Her most recent novel, Memento Mori, is her best, 
and this is good news for those who hold that a third novel con- 
stitutes a landmark and is an indication of the soundness or other- 
wise of an author’s talent. 

Miss Spark ropes off a small section of society for her scrutiny, 
either in space or time: in Robinson the three aeroplane-crash- 
survivors on an island plus its single inhabitant; in Memento Mori 
the post-seventy age group. Hence she does not see reality as 
necessarily centred round herself or her kind; she takes the im- 
portant step away from lived, if embroidered, experience into the 
terrain of perceived or imagined reality. She has links with Iris 
Murdoch (the roping-off of the small section — akin to the school 
in The Sandcastle and the community in The Bell — within which 
each diverse character has equal reality, whether male or female; 
the cleverness) and with Ivy Compton-Burnett (the style of the 
dialogue at times the murderous or blackmailing impulses lurking 
behind the respectable face). 

One of Miss Spark’s preoccupations is the relationship between 
the author and the characters he or she is bringing into life. In 
The Comforters this is the main theme. The heroine hears the voice 
and the typewriter of her creator and is aware of her novel- 
existence. Author and characters echo the same language: ‘His 
mother told him repeatedly, “‘I’ve told you repeatedly, you are not 
to enter the maids’ rooms... ”.’ There are hints of this in 
Memento Mori: ‘Charmian felt herself dropping off, and so she 
said to the maid who was arranging the magazines on the long 
oak table by the window, “Taylor, I am dropping off... ”’.’ But 
the main theme here is one of Miss Spark’s other preoccupations 
— about the supernatural being as real as the natural, and about 
symbolism having its part to play in the unveiling of truth. Such 
time-honoured, biblical and Shakespearean undertones should be 
welcome within the contemporary cadre that Miss Spark describes 
with such wit and polish, and not dismissed as ‘irruptions of plain 
magic of a more or less gross and arbitrary kind’ — to quote one 
reviewer. 

The characterization in Memento Mori is brilliant. There is 
Godfrey Colston (eighty-six) with his chronic question about the 
state of other people’s ‘faculties’; his one-up-manship: ‘ “‘That’s 
Guy Leet . . . it must be thirty-odd years since last I saw him. He 
can’t be more than seventy-five and just see what he’s come to 
...”,’ and ‘Godfrey was angry at being put beside Percy Mannering 
[aged eighty — in the Golders Green teashop after Lisa Brooke’s 
cremation] because he must surely be senile with that grin and 
frightful teeth, and Godfrey felt the poet would not be able to 
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manage his teacup with those shaking hands’; his rivalry with 
Charmian, his wife, so that when she is up he is down and vice 
versa; his gloating over the Times obituaries. There is Guy Leet 
himself, Charmian’s former lover, ‘his body crouched over his 
sticks and his baby face raised askew to Godfrew’s.’ There is the 
gentle Charmian (eighty-five) getting her own tea with the sense of 
achievement of a child; there is Alec Warner, the gerontologist, 
studying his fellow-gerontos — ‘ ““Be a good fellow, and, immediately 
on reading this letter, take your pulse and temperature, and let 
me know ...”’’; there is the blackmailing Mrs Pettigrew and her 
scoring off Mrs Anthony because of her defective sense of smell and 
needing a hearing aid; and there are the superb inmates of the 
Maud Long Ward for the Aged in a general hospital, and the daily 
reading of the horoscope. Lust, avarice, fear, benignity, fortitude, 
charity — most of the human attributes are here, as in any other 
social group. But what really shows up our characters’ characters 
is their reaction to the voice over the telephone that says ‘Remem- 
ber you must die’. This is the memento mori for our rich of Hampstead 
and Campden Hill, just as the arrival of the senile cases is the 
memento mori for the Maud Long Ward. 

How does Miss Spark get her effects? It is difficult to analyse. 
At first glance her prose, her choice of words, seem unstudied. Her 
style seems anti-style. ‘Mrs Anthony was in there, recounting her 
wrongs to Charmian while the food was burning in the oven and 
the potatoes burning dry and the kettle burning on the stove. ...’ 
Most writers would have tried to avoid the repetition of ‘burning’. 
But this superficial artlessness is deceptive. ‘I have come across 
men before who imagine that every other man who does not rapidly 
make physical contact with his female prey is a homosexual. And 
some who I know regard all celibates as homosexuals’ (Robinson 
- a first-person book). There is something teasingly disingenuous 
about that ‘some who I know’. Just occasionally there is a hint of 
conventional contrivance, as in ‘A new ward sister, fat and forceful 
with a huge untroubled faceful of flesh and brisk legs, was installed’ 
(Memento Mori), and when tricks of style are needed to serve a 
preoccupation, as in my first quotations above. The sui generis 
quality of the dialogue is difficult to pin down, too, but it moves 
in a world of its own and is not concerned with class usage (e.g. 
Dame Lettie Colston’s: ‘I have my Homes to consider. I am not a 
back number, Taylor. I have to be on the phone. . .’) except when 
it wants to be, as in the Maud Long Ward and in Mrs Pettigrew’s 
evasions. On the whole the writing is so underplayed that the 
reader wonders by what sleight of hand he has been let in on Miss 
Spark’s vivid and original adventures in the field of reality. 


BARBARA LUCAS. 
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BROADSTROP IN SEASON. By Robert Kee. (Secker and Warburg. 
18s.) 

In Mr Kee’s earlier novel, A Sign of the Times, critics paid special 
attention to a character called Broadstrop, as though he were the 
author’s masterpiece. In this novel Broadstrop again has a leading 
role. But I suspect the critics who picked him out for special praise 
were trying to save their faces. Broadstrop is funny all right; but 
so are all the characters in Mr Kee’s books, and not least those who 
only appear once, to ask the way or the time of day. If a novel has 
that effect upon you, and you happen to be a critic, you feel you 
must assert yourself and begin to discriminate and select. Frankly, 
I cannot. I can only say that if your taste is like mine you will find 
this book irresistible from first page to last. One could perhaps do 
with a little less of the stupendous orgy in Belgrave Square. Mr 
Waugh has already covered that ground. And one would have 
thought it was rather démodé in the 1950s for guests to arrive at a 
party chanting ‘Grandfather knew Lloyd George’ to ridicule their 
titled host. But Mr Kee may know better. 

Although this author has points in common with Waugh, Nigel 
Dennis, and the early Anthony Powell, he is original in combining 
sophisticated awfulness with something that is almost like wist- 
fulness. Whether you like the combination or not, you will probably 
feel that the Ukrainian mystery man who swims ashore from a 
Russian ship would compensate for almost any number of flaws 


in any book in which he appeared. -" 


THE HOUSE IN VIENNA. By Edith de Born. (Chapman and Hall. 
155.) 

A friend of mine, Erik de Mauny, working in Vienna for the B B C, 
once compared that city, in a letter, to a mixture of Ruritania and 
war-time Cairo; adding that the place grew on him, though he 
could not say whether malignantly or not. Miss de Born’s novel is 
set in Vienna in an earlier stage of decline, the middle 1920s. It 
deals with the conflict of generations and with the survival of 
aristocratic or haute bourgeoisie attitudes in a world where they cut no 
ice, a shabby and fiercely competitive world of adventurers and 
racketeers. Milli, who is 23, and her brother Karli, who is 17, are of 
the generation of the born disabused. They are impatient with 
their autocratic grandmother, stubbornly ignoring change, and 
still paying her servants, as stubbornly loyal to her, farcically small 
pre-1914 wages. And they are at odds with their parents, living in 
penurious respectability in the house in Vienna, and also trying to 
shut out the present. Tension in the household is increased by the 
fact that comic-pathetic Aunt Poldi, her bankrupt husband, and 
their children have planted themselves on Karli’s and Milli’s 
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The Black 
and Tans 


RICHARD BENNETT 


The first detailed account of 
the sad and sorry story of the 
Anglo-Irish war, 1920-21. Told 
with fairness and skill and 
illustrated with excellent con- 
temporary photographs. 

21s. 


‘A dispassionate, fair, and in- 
teresting book’. 
Daily Express. 


‘It is achronicle so meticulously 
objective and fair that it is 
bound to infuriate all passion- 
ate partisans of the old bitter 
Anglo-Irish wrangle’. 

Daily Mail. 


‘A thoroughly lively book.’ 
Daily Telegraph. 


EDWARD AE v0 
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parents for an indefinite stay. There are rows at the dinner-table, 
hurt feelings, intrigues. From this congested family atmosphere, 
Karli and Milli try to break free to some sort of independence. 
The cynical young Karli dreams only of money, gambles, courts an 
heiress, and cadges from his grandmother. Milli, in love with 
Wieland Traun, a passionately lustful man, incapable of love, has 
a defiant, unpleasant affair with a young Spaniard. She spends 
three days with Wieland at his country house, but knows there is no 
future in it. Finally, the chance of a trip to the United States with an 
aunt married to a rich American seems to offer her a way of escape. 
But Milli’s and Karli’s malaise goes deeper than unhappy love 
affairs or schemes to get money. They are, in the title of an excellent 
book of Edward Crankshaw’s about Vienna, ‘the image of a culture 
in decline’. However bitterly they try to break free, they are 
emotionally tied to an older generation which is hopelessly com- 
mitted to the past. Their restlessness and frustration come from 
seeing opposing values cancel each other out. But there is comedy: 
Miss de Born can turn with delicate poise from the despair of a 
defeated city or the rantings of a Hitlerite housekeeper to the 
explosion of a patent food container in a wine cellar — all the rare 
vintages mingle in one rich flood — or to the awful lunch on the 
Prater where Milli’s aunt strives to recapture her vanished youth. 
Disparate elements fuse into a single, highly enjoyable story, 
because like a true novelist Miss de Born rests in the moment, 
savouring with irony and affection its particular quality, transient 
in time, but indelible in the mind. 


EILEEN FRASER. 


CRIME SHEET 


DEATH WATCH. By John and Ward Hawkins. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 125. 6d.) 


Two tense and exciting short stories — the first about the carefully- 
guarded (and very appealing) key witness in a gang murder case, 
who is endangered by one — but which one? — of her police guards; 
the second about a young woman held prisoner by three post- 
adolescent near-psychopathic delinquents. 


PRACTISE TO DECEIVE. By Francis Richards. (Hutchinson. 
12s. 6d.) 


An attractive young woman (a widow, and needless to say, the 
owner of grey eyes, a large dog, and a small son named Michael - 
though it could equally have been Peter or Biff) is marooned by 
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a hurricane in a wayside motel, and finds a murdered body. 
Setting is small town in upper New York State. Starts well but 
becomes very, and unconvincingly, complicated, and the style is 
thoroughly irritating. 


THE SAPPHIRE CONFERENCE. By Peter Graaf. (Michael Joseph. 
13s. 6d.) 


An American private detective living in England goes with his 
good friend, an English Detective-Inspector, to an Oxbridge 
(scientific) conference on sapphires, and briskly if not quite credibly 
solves four murders which occur after his arrival. Picture of 
academic infighting is amusing — and more accurate than the 
version of the American language spoken by the American 
detective. 


THE CASE OF THE CARELESS THIEF. By Christopher Bush. 
(Macdonald. 11s. 6d.) 


About a jewel robbery in a South Coast resort hotel, involving the 
brassy young wife of an elderly and respected citizen, plus various 
members of the hotel staff and of the local CID. Solid, pains- 
takingly worked out, and rather humourless. 


BONY AND THE MOUSE. By Arthur Upfield. (Heinemann. 
135. 6d.) 


Several apparently motiveless murders in a small Australian 
out-back town bring the _ half-aborigine Detective-Inspector, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, to investigate and solve them. Competent 
plotting, interesting background. 


THE WIND TUNNEL. By David Buckingham. (Macdonald. 
10s. 6d.) 


A thriller involving a good-looking air-hostess who wants to destroy 
a privately-made film, the ex-R A F cinema director she enlists to 
help her, and assorted R A F, cinema, and B B C types. Marred by 
pedestrian writing and rather ragged plotting, but brisk and 
lively. 


DEATH TAKES A WIFE. By Anthony Gilbert. (Collins. 1os. 6d.) 


About a very nice nurse (female) who falls in love with a charmer 
who may or may not have murdered his wealthy wife — and marries 
him; and about the complications which follow from that. Featuring 
Arthur Crook and two of the appalling females which this author 
does very well. 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the second of a Competition series of five. 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

Fora pond correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Friday, September 25th, The envelope 
should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, tho 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editar’ 's decision must be regarded as final. 
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21. 


23. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


CLUES ACROSS 


Sagittarius, the musician, uses his bow by the sound of it (6) 

Pitt, the baronet, has grown a lot lately (7) 

One with extravagant outings: did the bear catch him? (9) 

Letter mixture for Aaron’s wife (5) 

Miss Maybud? Here’s the Vicar (8) 

See 2 down 

World’s Adored, née Maud Maggs, with iron top, one, dainty, about 
right (6, 8) 

Authoress of Bolts of Melody has played with Chopin and Rossini 
(5, 9) 

One of three rebels swallowed up in whirlwind at Hanover (6) 

One of Michael’s Six reveals issue in tossing brine (8) 

Famous soprano has apple pudding with no fish (5) 

Mystic place of rest for stately ships (9) 

Archer in rough sea chose a Bentley (7) 


Damp vessel, tragic for a native (6) 


CLUES DOWN 


The cartoonist to pack in glamour (6) 

With 13 across, an irade, covering this misguided back-fire (5-6) 

Indian princess, whose namesake said ‘ We can talk . . . as well as you 
can’ (5, 4) 

‘What haste looks through his eyes’ (4) 

Adventurous Boston merchant in British river (part of Thames) (5) 

In disguise, personate Zamenhoff (9) 

King’s incognito in Scotland (7) 

She was envied by Aglaia, almost threatening Eastern lands (8) 

American actress and financial chief (8) 

Stoic reverses half of what Caesar said to Brutus in poems (9) 

Where poet would build a cabin, there’s no charge for staying (9) 

Holmes finds death in deep water (7) 

American actress, otherwise engaged than in huntin’ and shootin’ (6) 

American actress, Fred’s sister, is a knock-out! (5) 

Indian poetess gets help in very French poser (5) 

Unintelligent Elizabethan constable (4) 
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NOTES 


ACROSS 


1. Ibsen: Hilda Wangel. 10. Lusiad. 
12. Conan Doyle: anagram. 17. 
Tennyson, Voyage of M. 19. M. 
Standish. 24. eutro-Pius (Antoninus). 
25. Heartbreak House. 


DOWN 


1. Dickens: ‘dine with D.H.’ 2. 
Sorcerer: ‘Blue blood’, Jolanthe. 3. 
Artegal and E.: lid, Eure. 4. Taming 
of S., Casa-bianca. 5. Arthurian: 
is-a-bell-a. 6. Pinafore. 7. alt. sp. of 
rattan. 8. Lady P. S.: River P. 
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flowed with gold. 15. G. Sand, de 
Musset. 18. Guy Mannering. 19. 
Anagram. 20. Recent play. 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
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